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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”— Goethe. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—The LAST 


) SATURDAY CONCERT of the FIRST SERIES.—Mendelssohn’s Oratorio, 
“ ELIJAH,” Madame Rudersdorff, Mdliles. Ga!loway, Alico Fairman, Marion 
Severn ; Messrs, Arthur Byron, Percy Rivers, Orlando Christian, Smythscn, ard 
Herr Stockhausen. The Crystal Palace Choir. Orga. ist, Mr. J. Coward. Con- 
ductor—Mr. Manns. 

Single stalls, Half-a-Crown. 
Ticket. 


J 
HE ORATORIOCONCERTS. The “MESSIAH” at 
Exerer HALt, Wepnespay Evening next, at eight o'clock. Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Miss Annie Siuclair, Madame Laira Rascher, Mr, Sims Reeves, and 
Herr Stockhausen. Solo Trumpet, Mr. Thomas Harper; Band and Chorus of 500, 
Conductor Mr, Barnby, Tickets 1Js., 2s., 3s., 5s. and 10s. 6d., ¢f Novellos, 1, Berners 
Street, and 35, Poultry, and Austin’s, St. James's Hall, 


ACRED HARMONIO S°CIETY—Exerer Hat. 

—Conductor Sir Micnag. Costa.—On Fripay Next, DecemBer 22nd, 1871, 

The Fortieth Annua] Christmas Performance of “MESSIAH.” _ Princiyal 

vocal performers, Madame L. Sherrington, Miss Enriquez, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and 

Mr. Whitney, Tickets 3s., 5,, and 10s, 6d., at 6, Exeter Hall. Note !—For the above 

performance, a larger number than usual of 3s, tickets can be issued, for which early 
application is essential. Post-office orders payable to Mr. James Peck. 


Admission Half-a-Crown, or by Guinea Season 








On the 29th, the “* MESSIAH ” will be repeated. 





Nt SONG by J. L. Harron, “KISS ME UNDER 


THE MISLETOE,” the words by a VittAGE Rosix. Dedicated to The 


Maids and Swains of Merrie England. 
Lamsorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, and Cramer, Woop, & Co. 


“LITTLE CHRISTMAS.” 
A French Village Legend (in Seven Numbers), 
With Music for FEMALE VOICES, 
Transcribed and adapted for Drawing-room Performance, 
By W. CHALMERS MASTERS. 
Octavo, Three Shillings, nett. 
LamBorn Cook & Co., 63, New Bond Street; and Cramer, Woop, & Co. 








NEW CAROL. 
“WITH HEART AND VOICE LET US 
REJOICE.” 


From the Village Legend, 
“LITTLE CHRISTMAS.” 
Translated and Adapted 
By W. CHALMERS MASTERS. 
Solo and Chorus. Price 1s, 
Lamporn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street; and Caamer, Woop, & Co. 


RS. JOHN HOLMAN ANDREWS’ NEW 
SONGS. 
“WAITING, WATCHING,” sung by Miss Edith Holman Andrews. Published 
at CHAPPELL's, 
“THE ADIEU,” at Dorr & Stewarr. 
“GO, LOVELY ROSE,” at Weekes’, 
‘“MARY, BEREFT OF THEE,” at Davison’s. 
“LEGEND OF THE AVON,” Old English Ditty, arranged with Chorus, for 
Ladies, at Lamporn Cock & Co. 
Also, by GERTRUDE HOLMAN ANDREWS, 
“ ANGELS," published at Durr & Stewart's, 


NEW SONGS BY MILES BENNETT. 
“WHILE I BREATHE, I HOPE.” (Dum Spiro, spero!) ., ee « &¢ 
Compass from C natural to E natural. Ten notes. 
* Phebe y ; esioutng a Snened in ~ ene a Orchestra. 

j ous song ig pleasingly varie ’ 

eflectively sustaining the roles throughout.’”--vide Cheltendam. idalwrone bes 

Also, This Day. 

“THE KING OF MY HEART IS COMING." 8S ng for Mezzo-soprano or 

Contralto ‘ 








Either song sent post free for 18 stamps. i, i % 
London; Caamar, Woop & Co,, and Lamsorn Cock & Co 





OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIO.—Instituted 1822.— 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. Under the immediate Patronage of— 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES, 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duk: of CAMBRIDGE. 


President—The Right Hon. The Earl of Dopey, 
Principal—Sir SternpaLe Benyetr, Mus. D., D.C,.L. 


WESTMORELAND SCHOLARSHIP. 

A a. for Vocalists, called ‘‘The Westmoreland Scholarship" (in 
memory of the late Earl of Westmoreland, the founder of the Royal Academy of 
Music), has been established by Subscription, and will be contended for annually 
in December. 

It is open for public competition to female candidates between tke ages of 
eighteen and twenty-four years, and is not confined to pupils of the Academy. 

The amount of Scholarship is £10, which will be appropriated towards the coat 
of & year’s instruction in the Academy. 

The examination will take place at the Academy on Tuzspay, the 19th of 
December next, at ten o'clock. 

The certificate of birth must be produced previous to the candidates being 
- to compete for the Scholarship. No applicationcan be received after Dec, 


POTTER EXHIBITION. 
The examination for the Potter exhibition for male students of the Royal ery 
of Music of two or more years’ standing will also take place on Turspay, tke 1) 
of December, at twelve o'clock. 
PRIZE VIOLIN. 


The competition for one of the valuable cremona violins bequeathed to this 
institution by the late Charles Kelsall, Esq., for the best violin student who shall 
have been a pupil of the Royal Academy of Music during the terms im- 
mediately preceding Christmas, 1871, will also take place on Tuzspay, the 19th of 
December, at two o'clock, 

MENDELSSOHN SCHOLARSHIP. 

A Scholarship to be called “A Mendelssohn Scholarship,” — to male and 
female candidates between the ages of 14 and 24, and not confined to purils of the 
ee will be competed for on Wepnespay, the 20th of December, at ten 
o'clock, 

The qualification for election shall be a decided talent for music exhibited in 
composition or vocal performance. Preference shall be given to talent for 
composition. 

The amount of Scholarship is £20. 

The certificate of birth must be produced. 

y order, JOHN GILL, Secretary, 
Royal Academy of Music, 4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


Miss ROSE HARRISON (Soprano).—All communi- 
cations respecting Concerts, Oratorios, &c., to be addressed to Mr. Cuningham 
Boosey, 6, Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 


ADAME SAUERBREY begs to announce that she 
1 has returned to Town, and requests that all applications for Concerts, 
Oratorios, &c., be addressed to her at her residence, 18, Springfield Road, St. John’s 
Wood, or to her Agent, Mr. Cuningham Boosey, 6, Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 


M R. ALFRED BAYLIS (pupil of Delle Sedie) has 

returned to Town to resume his engagements in Oratorios and Concerts, 
—33, Craven Road, Hyde Park. “Mr. Alfred Baylis possesses a pure tenor voice, 
and good method of singing.” —Standard. 


THE GUITAR. 
ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to inform her 
friends and pupils that she has RETURNED TO TOWN, and resumed 


her Teaching. 
38, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


\fADAME LAURA BAXTER begs to request that all 
i communications respecting concerts, &c., may be addressed to her, at her 
residence, 19, Fulham Place, Maida Hill West, W. 


ASSISTANT WANTED. 
ANTED, an ASSISTANT, in a Music Establish- 
t. ual { . address, 
oe batitctory relerenees re4 a Asst oR Poo 6 Con ttt, Sorh Street, 
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CANDLES# 


IELD’S OZOKERIT—PATENTED.--This well-known Candle givey the most brilliant light, and from its 


hardness is specially adapted for Ball-Rooms, &., &e. 


May be obtained of all Dealers throughout the United Kingdom. 





\ ANTED an ASSISTANT ORGANIST, and Choir 

Master, for the Parish Church of Dorking, (S. Martin's.) Duties :-— 
Morning Services on Wednesdays, Fridays, and Festival’ Days, and Evening Services 
daily ; also training of the choir. Stipend £50 per annum. Address, Rev. Philip 
Hoste, The Vicarage Dorking. 


EQUIRED, a few Voices of Refinement (Ladies and 
Gentlemen only), for a really Aristocratic Choir. Soirees fortnightly. 
care of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent 





Letters to be addressed to ‘ Doctor,” 





Strect. 
GENERAL MUSICAL AGENCY. 
R. E. CUNINGHAM BOOSEY begs to announce 


M that he is prepared to undertake engagements, for the most eminent Artists, 
English and Foreign ; to arrange provincial tours, and to manage concerts, fetes, &c. 
both in London and the country. Among other important matters already entrusted 
to Mr. Boosey, are the engagements for the London Ballad Concerts, and the arrange- 
ment, connected with the performances of M. Offenbach’s operas.—London : 6 Argyll 
Place, Regent Street. An Estimate of the expense of a Concert party, large or 
small, will be sent by return of post on application. 


G OD SAVE THE QUEEN. Arranged for the Piano- 


forte by Ggo. F. West, 3s, The Song for one and four voices, arranged by 
S. NgLson, 3s. 6d. Each free by post at half-price. 


Gor BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. Composed 


by BaiN.ey Ricwarps, The Song, 3s. ; ditto piano, solo and duet, 4s, each ; 
ditto, four men's voices, 2d. ; ditto, for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, 2d. 


OW LOVELY ARE THE MESSENGERS. From 


Mendelssohn's “ST. PAUL.” Transcribed for the Pianoforte by Gzo. F. 
West. 33s., free by post half-price, 


1 WONDERLAND QUADRILLE by C. Marriott 

Most tastefully illustrated, price 4s,, post free for 24 stamps. ‘One of the 
most lively, tuneful quadrilles that has appeared for many aday. London: Rossar 
Cocks & Cé., New Burlington Street. 








Just Published. 


“THE PRISONER’S LAST SONG.” 
The Verses by CHEDWIK TICHBOURNE. 
Made the night before he was ee in Lincoln’s Inn Fields for treason, 
-D. 1586. 


The Music by J. P. GOLDBERG. 
Price 4s. 
London: Doxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 





Published This Day, 


‘*FRESH, FRESH, AND SWEET.” 


Song, 
Words and Music by BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 
Price 3s, 


Soft, soft and low is thy voice, 

oO rippling stream, 

While a thousand ‘wavelets glow 

And dance ‘neath the sun’s bright beam ; 
Sing me in gentle tones, 


Fresh, fresh and sweet 

Are the dewy roses fair, 

When, blushing, the young buds greet 
The kiss of the summer air ; Fy 

Scatter thy perfume, rose, 

Scatter it far and wide, As I wauder thy banks along, 
For well do I love to linger A murmuring dreamy measure, 
And gaze on thy blooming pride. A soothing and tender song. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


DEUX FANTAISIES 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 


No 1. “LE we * — ude 
» 2 “NO 


eae oer FRANZ ROSENFELD, 
London: Duncax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street W, 





Just Published. 


DEUX TRANSCRIPTIONS 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 


No. 1. ‘MA LA SOLA narra di ot aa 
2. “CINTA DA FIORI" (I Paritani) . 


Composees par FRANZ ROSENFELD. 


ee oe oe 





London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


SIR JULIUS BENEDICT’S 
NEW PIANOFORTE MYSIC. 


AN EVENING THOUGHT. Song without words ‘ 3s. 
SILVER WEDDING MARCH, ‘ CuARLEs snp Ouga” 4s, 
LUSITANIA. Grand March . a 
LUSITANIA. For two performers. “Arranged by E. H. Tronxe oe 


London: Durr & Srewarr, 147, Oxford Street. 
COMPOSITIONS FOR TWO PIANOFORTES. 
(FOUR PERFORMERS, EIGHT HANDS, ON TWO siecattaameees 
Overture to La muette de Portici 


Le Domino noir .. ee 
Le Philtre . 


4s, 
5s, 





AUBER . 
Ditto .. 
Dirro.. o 
Ditto .. 
Ditto .. oe 
Ditto ., 
Ditto .. 


Guillaume Tell 2 
GLuckK ,, Iphigenie en Aulide 
HERoLp Le pré aux clercs 
Ditto ., Zampa sis. 
BELLINI Il Pirata 
BeERio0z Le Carnival Romain 

Donizetti Fausta 

MEYEREEER L'Etoile du Nord . 

Seraglio 

Il Barbiere at Siviglia 
La Gazza Ladra . 

Robin des bois (Der Freyechuts) 
Oberon ., 


Weser 





D&COURCELLE.. 

MBYERBEER 

SroORPEL 
Dirto.. 


Andante from Beethoven's Septet 
Marche in Le Prophete ., 

Rondo sur une valse de Hummel 
Six Divertisements in 2 Book . 


@aoe Sooccescomecooeeceos & 








(TWO PERFORMERS, FOUR HANDS, ON TWO PIANOFORTES.) 


BEETuovEN 3me Concerto (in C nat es 

Cuoriy ., +» Rondo posthume ., ee * ee oe 
HumMeL Rondo in E flat .. ee ee . ee * 
Hexz(Henet)., Les Huguenots.... oe oe oe ee oe 
PFBIFFER (Cuara) Guillaume Tell 


London: DuncaN Davison & Co., m4, ame ‘Btreet, Ww. 
Just Published. 


FAREWELL MOTHER DEAR” 


Composed hn WARLAMOW. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duwoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SIGNOR FOLI'S NEW AND SUCCESSFUL SONG. 


“THE MARINER,” 
Sung with distinguished success by Sicwor FOLI at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool 
and at the Crytal Palace Satornpay Concerts. 
Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 


4s, 
London ; Duxcaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 
Where may be obtained “ A Message from the Deep,” sung by Signor Foli, 


“Signor Foli was unanimously encored in Herr Diehl's new and already very 
popular song, “The Mariner,” which he gave with remarkable vigour and expres- 
sion."— The Times, 

** We must not omit to mention a song entitled ‘The Mariner, which is an exoel- 
lent eomposition, by Louis Diehl. It was well executed by Signor Foli, and was 
encored as much for the beauty of the composition, as the excellence of the sing- 
ing.”"—The Observer. 

“‘ Signor Foli obtained an encore for a capital song, ‘The Mariner,’ by Herr Louis 
Dieh!."—T7he Graphic, 











Just Published, 
“THE SLEEPING BEAUTY,” 
SONG, 
By LOVELL PHILLIPS 
(Composer of “ Longings,” poetry by Schiller), 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regént Street, W, 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 
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A COMMUNICATION TO HIS FRIENDS. 
By RicitarD WAGNER. 


(Concluded from page 783). 

Indeed it was this address and this summons that immediatel 
awakened in me the most lively resolve to set about a new wok 
of art; I sketched out and completed with flowing rapidity a 
poem, and commenced carrying it out musically. For its repre- 
sentation, to be forthwith effected, I had in view only Liszt, and 
those among my Weimar friends, whom, from my last experience, 
I was warranted in combining under the local category, Weimar. 
If, very recently, I had to alter my determination in very essential 
points, so that in the form in which it was made public, it could 
really no longer be represented, the reason of this is principally 
in the nature of the poetic subject, the sole adequate way of 
representing which I have only just quite clearly perceived. I 
think it is not unimportant that I should, in conclusion, shortly 
express my views on the subject to my friends. 

ing compelled every time I attempted seriously to carry out 
Siegfried’s Tod, to acknowledge that the task was objectless and 
impossible, immediately I coupled with it a definite notion of 
having it forthwith produced, I was distressed not merely 
generally by my knowledge of the impossibility of our present 
singership to realise such a task as I imposed upon it in 
the above drama, but also by the apprehension of failing to 
unfold my poetic aim—as such—in all its parts, to the sensual 
comprehension, which I was striving to attain, not only of the 
ublic of to-day, but of any public whatever. At the very first, 
couched this far-embracing aim in a plot of the Nibelung 
myth, as it had become my property poetically ; Siegfried’s Tod 
was, though I did not perceive it till now, only the first 
endeavour to embody an important moment of the myth 
in a dramatic representation; involuntarily, I had been 
under the necessity in that drama of simply alluding to a 
multiplicity of grand relations, in order to have the given 
moment understood in its strongest significance. But these 
allusions could be added to the drama only in an epic form, and 
this was the point that filled me with mistrust as to the effective 
capability of the work as far as regarded scenic representation in 
the proper acceptation of the term. Worried by this feeling, I hit 
upon the notion of working out as an independent drama an 
extrardinarily interesting portion of the myth, and one which, 
in Siegfried’s Tod, could be presented only in the form of narrative. 
But, above all, it was once more the subject itself which impelled 
me 80 vividly to shape it dramatically, that it needed only Liszt’s 
summons for me to call with the speed of lightning into exist- 
ence Junger Siegfried, the winner of the Rock and the awakener 
of Briinnhilde, 

But I was destined to gain with Junger Siegfried the same 
experience as previously with Siegfried’s Tod; the more it enabled 
me to express, with fullness and completeness, my aim, the more 
strongly did I feel that on account of the increase of this very 
fullness, even with these two dramas, my mythos was not 
yet completely merged into the materialism of the drama, but 
that relations of the most decided importance were left outside 
the actual dramatic representation without being rendered 
perceptible to the senses, and confided altogether to the reflective 
combination of the spectator. ‘I'hat, however these relations, in 
. conformity with the exclusive character of the genuine myth, 
were of such a nature as to be manifested only in actual moments 
of action sensually perceptible, that is, moments which can never 
be intelligibly represented except in the drama—this fact, when, 
to my ecstacy, I became .aware of it, enabled me to discover the 
perfect and really appropriate form for the manifestation of my 
comprehensive poetic aim. 

I am now able to announce to my friends the Yealization of 
this form as the purport of the project to which I henceforth 
exclusively devote myself.* 

I intend presenting my myth in three complete dramas, which 
& grand prelude will precede. With regard to these dramas, 
though each one is certainly to form an independent whole in 
itself, I have no intention of writing any “ stock-pieces,” accord- 








* I write no more operas ; as I can invent no arbitrary name for my works, 
I call them dramas, because, by my doing so, I most clearly, at least, define 
the standpoint whence what I offer must be acoepted. 





ing to modern theatrical ideas, but have resolved on the follow- 
“ plan for their representation :— 

propose producing at a festival, got up at some future time 
expressly for this purpose, the three dramas with the prelude 
in the coursé of three days and an introductory evening; I shall 
look upon the object of tke performance as completely attained, 
if I and my artistic companions, the actual representatives, 
succeed in conveying artistically my aim to the real intelligence 
of the feelings (not critical intelligence) of those spectators who 
shall have assembled to become acquainted with the said aim. 
Any further consequence is as much a matter of indifference to me 
as it necessarily appears superfluous. 

From this plan for the representation everyone of my friends 
may now gather the nature of my plan for the practical and 
musical execution of the work, and everyone who can approve of 
it, will for the moment feel with me perfectly careless how and 
when the plan shall be publicly actualised, since he will at least 
understand the one fact, that, in this undertaking, I have no more 
to do with with our theatre of the present day. If my friends 
will firmly retain this fact, they will finally, with me, hit upon 
the how and under what circumstances such a plan as that mentioned 
can be carried out, and—then perhaps their help, which alone can 
render the thing possible, may spring up in my A 

Well, then, I give you time and leisure to think the matter over 
—for it is only with my work that you see me again, 

Zurich, November, 1851. RicHaRD WAGNER. 

— — 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

The production of Don Pasquale, which had been once put off 
for the advantage of additional rehearsal, took place on Monday 
week before a very large and, apparently, well-satisfied audience. 
We need not discuss again the merits of Donizetti’s sparkling 
opera, nor are we called upon to justify the popularity in which 
it is held. Enough that the story has charms for every lover of 
fun, while the music possesses all the easy flow, unfailing grace, 
and melodic beauty, characteristic of the Italian master in his 
happiest mood. ‘The interest of the occasion centred mainly in 
Mdlle. Marimon’s Norina—a new creation of the young French 
soprano’s. It was, of course, expected that she would sing music 
so well adapted to her means as that of Donizetti with great 
effect, and expectation was not a whit disappointed. Norina’s 
aria d’entrata, with its brilliant cabaletta, at once set any doubts 
at rest which may have arisen in pessimist minds ; and from this 
beginning to the introduced waltz aria, which served as a finale 
Mdlle. Marimon continued to hold her audience by means of 
singing always skilful, often most expressive, and, when occasion 
served, brilliant in the extreme. After her manner, she wholly 
declined to be limited by the composer as regards fiorituri, and— 
also after her manner—she indulged in original ornamentation of 
the most daring and effective kind. In a word, the success of 
Mdlle. Marimon as a vocalist was complete; and the recalls 
which followed every act showed how heartily her efforts were 
appreciated. Norina is not an easy part from a dramatic point 
of view. Not only does it require considerable versatility and 
true humour, but, to the fullest extent, that elaboration which 
conveys in a@ refined manner the significance of situations 
strongly tempting to broad effecta at the cost of refinement, We 
cannot say that Mdlle. Marimon satisfied all the demands of so 
exigent a part. Her conception of the work to be done was 
true; her vivacity was adequate, and her efforts well sustained, 
but she lacked the essential finish to which we have referred, 
It should be remembered, however, that the part is new 
to her, and that in dramatic business, as in all other, 
“ practice makes a master.” Signor Fancelli, as Ernesto, gained 
an encore for ‘* Com’ é gentil,” which we have heard better sung ; 
nevertheless, Signor Mendioroz was equal to his task as Mala 
and Signor Borella repeated the very clever impersonation 
Don oe which gained him so much favour on the Lyceum 
stage in the days of Italian ——— Buffa, 

Il Flauto waa repeated on Tuesday ; and on Wednesday Malle, 
Tietjens appeared as Lucrezia Borgia, with what effect need not 
be told. ‘The opera on Thursday was Don Pasquale; and on 
Saturday—last night of the season—Der Freischutz, To the 
conduct of this short winter season generally we may have 
occasion to refer next week: 
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ALEXANDER DUMAS. 
(Continued from page 752.) 


On the strength of his handwriting, Dumas is received into the 
establishment of the Duke of Orleans (afterwards King of the French) 
as a clerk at sixty pounds a year, and is singularly fortunate in finding 
amongst his companions of the desk one duly qualified to give him 
some excellent advice as to his literary projects. We shall quote the 
best of it, the rather that we suspect Dumas of having placed the 
results of his own studies and experience in the mouth of his friend :— 


‘¢¢ Whom then ought one to imitate in comedy, tragedy, the drama ? 
‘In the first place, you ought not to imitate at all: you must study. He who 
follows a guide must necessarily walk behind? Do you wish to walk behind ?” 
—,No.’ ‘Then study. Write neither comedy, nor tragedy, nor drama; take 
the passions, the events, the characters; melt them altogether in the mould of 
your imagination, and make statutes of Corinthian brass.’—‘ What is Corin- 
thian brass?’ ‘ You do not know?’—‘I know nothing.” ‘ You are lucky.’ 
—‘ In what respect ?’ ‘ Because you will learn all by yourself ; because you will 
undergo no levelling process but that of your own intelligence, no rule but that 
of your own capacity for instruction. Corinthian brass! You may have 
heard that once upon a time Mummius burnt Corinth. If so, you must have 
read that from the heat of the conflagration, gold, silver, and brass had been 
melted and ran in streams through the streets. Now, the mixture of these 
three metals, the most precious of all, formed a compound metal, which was 
called Corinthian brass. Well, he who shall effect, by his genius, for comedy, 
tragedy, and the drama, that which, unconsciously, in his ignorance, in his 
barbarism, Mummius did for gold, silver, and bronze,—he who shall melt by 
the fire of inspiration, and melt in a single mould, Eschylus, Shakspeare, 
and Moliére,—he, my friend, will have discovered a brass as precious as the 

brass of Corinth.’ 

‘+*T reflected a moment on what Lanpagne had said.’ ‘ What you tell me, I 
replied, is very fine; and as it is fine it ought to be true.’ ‘ Are you acquainted 
with Eschylus?’—‘No.’ ‘Shakspeare?’—‘ No?’ ‘Moliére ?’—‘ Hardly.’ 
‘ Well then, read all that these three have written; when you have read them, 
read them a second time; when you have read them a second time, learn them 
by heart—and then—oh, then, you will pass from them to those who proceed 
from them—from Eschylus to Sophocles, from Sophocles to Euripides, from 
Euripides to Seneca, from Seneca to Racine, from Racine to Voltaire, and 
from Voltaire to Chenier. So much for tragedy. Thus, you will be present 
at this transformation of a race of eagles ending in parrots.’ 

““¢ And to whom shall I pass from Shakspeare ?,—‘ From Shakspeare to 
Schiller? ‘And from Schiller? ’—‘To nobody.’ ‘ But Ducis? ’—‘ Oh, don’t 
let us confound Schiller with Ducis; Schiller draws inspiration, Ducis imitates ; 
Schiller remains original. Ducis becomes a copyist, and a bad copyist.’ 

“*Now for Moli¢re ?’—* As to Moliére, if you wish to study something 
worth the trouble, instead of descending, you will ascend from Moliére to 
Terence, from Terence to Plautus, from Plautus to Aristophanes.’ 

. “But Corneille, you have forgotten him I fancy ?’—‘I do not forget him, I 
place him by himself, because he is neither an ancient Greek, nor an old Roman. 
He is a Cordovan, like Lucan ; you will see, when you compare them, that his 
verse has @ great resemblance to that of the “ Pharsalia.” ’ 

* * * * * * * 

“And in romance, what is to be done?’—‘ Everything, as with the 
theatre.’ ‘I believed, however, that we had excellent romances. —‘ What have 
you read in this line?’ ‘Those of Lesage, of Madame Cottin, and of Pigoult- 
Lebrun.’ ‘What was their effect on you?’—‘ Those of Lesage amused me, 
those of Madame Cottin made me shed tears, those of Pigault-Lebrun made 
me laugh.’ ‘Then you have read neither Goethe, nor Walter Scott, nor 
Cooper? Read them.’ 

“¢ And when I have read them, what am I to make of them ? ’—‘Corinthian 
brass, as before ; only, you must endeavour to add a trifling ingredient which 
is to be found in neither one of them—passion. Goethe will give you poetry, 
Walter Scott the study of character, Cooper the mysterious grandeur of the 
prairie, the forest, and the ocean; but as for passion, you will seek for it in 
vain in any of them.’ ” 


‘ As an indispensable preparation for the historical romance, he is told 
to read Joinville, Froissart, Monstrelet, Chatelain, Juvénal des Ursins, 
Montlue, Saulex-Tavannes, 1’Estoile, De Retz, Saint Simon, Villars, 
Madame de la Fayette, Richelieu ; and he then begs to have a course 
of poetic reading marked out for him. 


“«Tn .the first oo what have you read ?’—‘ Voltaire, Parny, Bertin 
Demoustier, Legouvé, Colardeau.’ ‘Good. Forget the whole of them. Read, 
in antiquity, Homer; amongst the Romans, Virgil; in the middle age, Dante. 
It is living marrow that I am now prescribing for you.’ ‘And amongst the 
Moderns ?’—‘ Ronsard, Mathurin, Regnier, Milton, Goethe, Uhland, Byron, 
Lamartine, Victor Hugo, and above all, a little volume about to appear entitled 
‘ André Chenier.”’ 

Dumas’ first publication was a volume containing three novels, entitled 
“Nouvelles Contemporaines,” He sold four copies, neither more nor 
Jess, and having contributed 300 franca (borrowed money) towards the 





printing, began to turn over in his mind the suggestions of an intelli- 
gent publisher: “ Make yourself a name and I will print for you :"— 

“There (he continues) was the entire question. Make one’s self a name. 
This is the condition imposed on every man who ever made himself one. This 
is the condition which at the moment when it was imposed on him, he has 
asked himself despairingly how he was to fulfil. And yet he has fulfilled it. 
I am no believer in unknown talent, in undiscovered genius, There were 
reasons for the suicide of Escousse and Lebras. It isa hard thing to say— 
but neither one nor the other of these two poor madmen, if hehad lived, would 
have had at the end of twenty years of work, the reputation which the epitaph 
of Beranger conferred upon them.* I therefore ‘seriously set about making 
myself a name, to sell my books and not print them again at half profits.” 

It wasas adramatist that he was resolved to make the desiderated name; 
and the time was singularly opportune, for the innovating and vivify- 
ing influences which had transformed and elevated the literature of the 
Restoration were on the point of extending to the stage,—that stage 
which had survived the monarchy, survived the republic, survived the 
first empire, and might have survived the second but for the united 
and co-operating energies of two master spirits, of whom Dumas took 
the lead. ‘Well, M. de Fontanes, have you found me a poet?” 
was the habitual demand of the would-be Augustus every time he met 
his improvised Macenas. The answer was uniformly in the negative; 
poetry would not be made to order; poets would not be forthcoming, 
like armed legions, at the stamp of the iron heel of a despot. Yet 
they began to crop up abundantly as soon as they were allowed to 
breathe freely :— 

‘Their names gave present promise of the immense reverberation they were 
to produce in the future. Lamartine, Hugo, De Vigny, Sainte Beuve, Méry, 
Scribe, Barbier, Alfred de Musset, Balzac—these fed with their sap or rather 
with their blood that large and unique spring of poetry at which the whole 
nineteenth century, France, Europe, the universe, were to drink. But the 
movement was not only in this pleiad: an entire soldiery were engaged, 
co-operating in a general work by particular attacks ; it was who should batter 
the old poetry in breach. Dittmer and Cavé published the Soirées de Neuilly ; 
Vitot, the Barricades and the Etats de Blois ; Merimée, the ‘ Theatre de Clara 
Gazul.’ And observe well that all this was beside the theatre, beside the 
acting drama, beside the real struggle. ‘The real struggle, it was myself and 
Hugo—I am speaking chronologically—who were about to engage in it.” 

This claim is recognised and confirmed by Sir Henry Bulwer (Lord 
Dalling), writing in the height of the contest between the Classicists 
and Romanticists, intimately acquainted with both schools and fully 
imbued with the spirit of the period : 

“ This (the age of Louis Quatorze) was a great period of the human mind, 
and, from this period to our own, tragedy has taken but one giant stride. The 
genius which governed the theatre stood unappalled, when the genius that had 
founded the throne lay prostrate. The reign of Robespierre did not disturb the 
rule of Racine. The republican Chenier, erect and firm before the tyranny of 
Bonaparte, bowed before the tyranny of the Academy. ‘he translations of 
Ducis were an homage to the genius of Shakspeare but no change in the 
dramatic art. In M. Delavigne you see the old school modernized, but it is the 
old school. I pass by M. de Vigny who has written La Maréchale d’ Ancre ; 
I pass by M. Soulier, who has written Clotilde ; I pass by the followers to, 
— at . chiefs of the new drama, M. Victor Hugo and M. Alexandre 

umas. 


DusseLporF.—Concert of the Universal Musical Association: Judas 
Maccabeus, Handel; Solo-Singers: Mdlles. Gips, Assmann, Herren 
Wagner and Bletzacher. The former of the two gentlemen is not the 
composer of Lohengrin. “ 

Hampurco.—At the Stadttheater, a new opera, Die Rose von 
Bacharach, words and music by Herr Scherff, has been produced with 
decided success, The music is a cross between Weber and Lortzing. 

Leipsic.—Third Concert of the Euterpe: Overture, Witte; Air - 
from Le Nozze, Mozart (Madame Louisa Reinhold); 2nd Symphony, 
C major, Schumann ; Songs with Pianoforte Accompaniment (Madame 
Reinhold) ; ‘‘ Huldigungsmarsch,” R. Wagner.—Concert in the 
Gewandhaus for the benefit of the Poor of the Town: Overture to 
Joseph, Méhul; Air from the same (Herr Miller, from Lemberg); 
Andante from the Tragische Symphonie, Schubert ; Concert-Aria, 
Mozart (Herr Krolop); Leguiem, for soloists, chorus, and orchestra, 
Lachner (vocalists: Mesdames Mahlknecht, Friedlander, Kindermann, 
Herren Miller, Krolop). 


* Escousse and Lebras were two.young men who, on the failure of a small 
piece at a minor theatre, shut themselves up in’a garret with a pan of charcoal 
and suffocated themselves. Escousse left in prose and verse pathetic appeals to 
the press to do justice to his memory, and especially to state that “ Ecousse 
killed himself because he felt his place was not here, because the love of glory 
did not sufficiently animate his soul, (if he had a soul).” 

+ “France, Social, Literary, Political.” By Henry Lytton Bulwer, Esq, 
M.P. In two volumes. London, 1834: 
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MUSIC IN LONDON HALF A CENTURY AGO. 
(By a Looker-on, living at the period—1820.) 
The following sketch of the state of music in London in April; 
1820, may even now be read with interest :— 


‘¢Great changes in art happen but seldom, and still more seldom 
very suddenly, For although there are no means to which genius 
appeals so generally, and through which its discoveries can be so rapidly 
diffused as by the attention and admiration of popular assemblies, yet 
the transitions the arts undergo are commonly progressive, consisting 
rather of fresh modifications of former principles and gradual improve- 
ments in practice, than of new inventions or of the addition of new 
parts of striking power and effect. The increased desire for instru- 
mental above vocal perfection has been the growth of nearly half a 
century, and the aberration from expression, properly so called, to 
agility in vocal execution, has been at least half that period in ac- 
complishing. These visible transmutations in the taste of the 
artist and the public, which formed the basis of our essay when 
we last year invited the notice of our readers to the progress of 
music in the metropolis of England, still hold their course, and 
retain an influence which the character of the age is not likely soon 
to abate, except, perhaps, so far as instramental music is concerned. 
Yet to stop where we are, even in this respect, will not be easy, if 
at all practicable. The problem stands thus:—The division of the 
labour of art has become so minute, in consequence of the encourage- 
ment which growing taste and overflowing affluence have been eager 
‘to bestow, that nothing short of the most absolute perfection is 
listened to with delight. The stimulus, therefore, is in excess, and 
consequently the most intenso application of mind is bent to the 
task, and the most finished results are attained. The prodigious 
acquisitions which are thus made, implying not extreme labour alone 
but extraordinary aptitude (for it is the combined production of both 
that is now honoured and rewarded), will have a tendency to decrease 
competition, in consideration of the dubious chance of exaltation, while 
a degree of disregard in the public towards all music but the most 
magnificent and the most complete in effect, will unite with the 
difficulty of attainment in banishing that nore sober and certain con- 
tinuance of pleasure that waits upon the art in its lower stages of pro- 
gression. These results are no more than the inevitable laws of 
organic life ordain. When accustomed to excellence, the senses cannot 
relax to anything below it. Every circumstance connected with our 
being demonstrates that progression is indispensable. Unless, there- 
fore, it can be shown that it is within the scope of talent to ascend 
much higher (which we scarcely think it can be), there is little more 
to expect than fresh and more general modifications and embellishments 
of understood principles, 

“ There are, too, other conditions annexed to pre-eminent station in 
art, from which we more than suspect the world of art itself begins to 
find some inconveniences and some discomforts. Refinement demands 
a train of attendant luxuries, both intellectual and general—these 
create large expenses, and large expenses are only to be compensated 
by enormous emoluments, such, indeed, as to the common judgment 
seem vastly to transcend the value of the object when it is attained. 
Hence, larger drains are made upon the public purse than the public 
purse can afford; the current gradually diminishes, and professors are 
disappointed when they reach that land of promise, which hopeful 
expectation painted with such bright colours, and illuminated with 
beams of gold. In the meantime, music has found its way into the 
chamber of almost every family, and the charm of private society is 
enhanced and enforced by the admonitions of economy. These con- 
joint influences have a constant tendency to narrow the circle, and 
limit the sway of public exhibitions of the art, which are now not to 
be enjoyed with anything like frequency, except by the most opulent ; 
and the devotion of such personages is diverted by the numberless 
though almost nameless claims which wealth and condition lay upon 
time. We are also to take into view the multiplication of the places 
of musical resort, producing a competition fatal to them almost all in 
turn, For they have come now to levy a contribution most extra- 
ordinary in its amount when the several subscriptions are computed 
together. A sum perfectly astonishing is annually collected at the 
Opera, the subscription and benefit concerts, aud we shall find that the 
present season has been, and will be, far more abundant in this species 
of temptation than perhaps any former date. Those who undertake 
these speculations must suffer, and, indeed, the number of absentees 
will reduce the amount expended, although (from the ties which 
people of a certain rank lie under, and which, as it were, compel them 
to be frequently present at places of fashionable resort) the demand 
will be more heavily felt by those who remain. Thus we think it is 
demonsirable upon general principles, that art in hastening to its acme, 
is hastening towards its decline with a celerity more than natural, 
except to very high civilization. It follows, however, from the same 








premises, that the public ruin is to a certain degree the private exalta- 
tion of music. For since the love of its enjoyment has taken deep root 
in the nation, and since its shoots are spread throughout the whole 
population, it can never be eradicated, and perhaps it makes a part, 
and not a very inconsiderable part of the question, whether universality 
of support will not compensate the partial defection of its more affluent 
patrons? We heartily wish that such may be found to be the fact, 
because there will then be no reason to doubt that it will revive and 
flourish, should there be, as we apprehend there is already, a temporary 
declension in the support extended to its public exercise, 


‘The most expensive, most fashionable, and in every sense the place 
of amusement. amongst those most important to music that claims 
our notice, is the Italian Opera House; and low as it had last year sunk 
it has during the present season found even a lower deep. Madame 
Bellochi and Miss Corri still retain their divided supremacy, The 
additions to the vocal weakness of the company this season, are Signors 
Bianchi, Torri, and Albert, two tenors and a barytone. Signor Bianchi 
has a heavier voice than generally belongs to singers of his class, and 
there is nothing in his style to compensate for his lack-lustre-tones. 
His science and execution, were the natural organ finer, would carry 
him to greater elevation, but, as he is, he never rescues his auditor from 
neutral indifference, All that we have heard of him, whether on the 
boards of the King’s Theatre, or in the orchestra of the Philharmonic, 
just leaves us not dissatisfied. Signor Torri is not higher than a third 
rate, feeble in every respect, and totally unequal to sustain any 
character of reputation. Signor Albert is a little above Signor Torri 
as a singer, and his inferior as an actor. The astute and vivacious valet 
of the Count Almaviva would have had as lively a representative in a 
hogshead of sugar or a tun of oil, could motion have been imparted by 
mechanism to the ‘ bulk of spirit void.’ Such, however, with the help 
of Signors Ambrogetti and Angrisani, are the singers selected from 
Italy, the fruitful parent of vocal art, to sustain the King’s Theatre of 
England. ; 

“Nor is it in these poor substitutes the deficiency alone is visible. 
There is a general languor pervading the whole establishment that 
betrays its internal weakness. The season commenced on the 18th 
of December, in consequence of the earlier arrival of the families in 
town caused by the meeting of Parliament, yet from that period to the 
present only two new operas have been given, La Cenerentola of 
Rossini, and Gastone e Bayardo, the composition of Signor Liverati. 
If neither of these have produced the slightest effect—if public sensa- 
tion has stood nearly at the same point (just above freezing) under the 
occasional gleams that enlighten and refresh Rossini’s stimulant atmos- 
phere, ae under the clouds and oppressive temperature of Liverati’s 
gloom, it is to be attributed to the defects of executien. For although 
scientific, animated, and endowed, singers cannot transmute bad music 
into good, they never fail to render parts prominent, to contrast 
their own brilliancy with the dullness of the composer; in a word, 
never leave us in a perpetually torpid state. Such, however, has 
been the effect both of La Cenerentola and of Gastone e Bayardo, Yet 
who would expect the same result from a comic opera by Rossini and 
a serious one by Liverati? Butso it is. And it will probably, ere 
long, be a question seriously entertained by the public, whether the 
enormous sum levied for this amusement—a sum probably more than 
double that afforded for the support of the finest theatres of the Conti- 
nent, be not very ill-compensated by the meagre amusement the King’s 
Theatre affords. Ofthe band we may speak in unqualified terms of 
praise ; but the other departments, so far as they concern the music 
and performance of opera, appear to us to be far below any former season, 
and so poor, considering the amount of the contribution from the 
public, as to set computation at defiance. If the Italian Opera of 
London holds the rank it ought to assume, as compared with the 
foreign theatres—that is to say, if it be the first in Europe, as the 
receipts give the subscribers a full title to expect it should be, music 
has lamentably declined, and the Continent has ceased to send forth 
singers of pre-eminent ability. In justice to the efforts of the manage- 
ment, we ought to state that Garcia was understood to be engaged for 
a part of the season, and a negotiation with Catalani announced. Half 
of the period has however expired, and Signor Garcia is still at Paris. 
Bianchi has taken his part in the revived J? Flauto Magico, and Cata- 
lani’s decision has not yet been announced. Silence, however, some- 


times speaks.” 
" (To be continued.) 


Breagrast.—Epps’s Cocoa.—GRaTEFUL AND Courortixc.—The very agreeable 
character of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite.—The Civil Service 
Gagette remarks :—* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine pro- 
perties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctor's bills.” Each 
packet is labelled: Jangs Epps & Co., Homoepathic Chemists, Londou. Also 


makers Epps'’s Cacaoine, a very thin evening beverage. 
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ON THE ADVANTAGES OF LEARNING MUSIC. 
(From the “ School Board Chronicle.”’) 

The wondrous influence of music over man’s nature is universally 
acknowledged, even the remotest ages and most savage nations owning 
its irresistible sway. It is a universal, cosmopolitan, soul-language, 
equally comprehensible to widely-separated peoples, unifying their best 
sympathies; a gigantic electric wire, transmitting the magic tones of 
creative inspiration from world to world, and from century to century. 

As a refining element of education, music is unrivalled ; and every 
human being should, if possible, learn music, especially song, which is 
man’s natural music, as voice is his inborn instrument. United song 
is one of the most stringent bonds of human association, whether it 
take expression in jovial glees amongst boon companions, in spirit- 
stirring battle songs of warring armies, or in full-voiced hymns of 
congregated worshippers in our solemn temples. The emotions 
awakened by music are manifold, but it may safely be asserted that 
they are always beneficial—elevating the mind, or cheering the soul. 
Hardened, indeed, must be that heart which could meditate evil deeds. 
within sound of excellent music. 

To a psychologist it is interesting to observe the impression wrought 
simultaneously on an assembly hearing identical sounds; and a 
physiognomist (even were he himself deaf) might find amusement at a 
concert, in watching the countenances of the audience, varying 
according to the character of the picces performed. Those especially 
who chance to assist at any musical entertainment given in blind 
asylums may clearly discern the transcendant impression of music on 
human nature, by tracing absorbed attention and deep emotion 
ingeniously expressed on those poor orbless faces—their blindness 
rendering those who are £0 afflicted unapt to conceal their feelings by 
controlling their features into conventional mien. 

No one can precisely define the enjoyment of music; all we know is 
that ‘it is”; it is spontaneous, involuntary, and irresistible, Associa- 
tion of idea may increase it tenfold, but its origin is electric, and its 
boundaries are illimitable. Mendelssohn felt this when he wrote: 
“There is so much talk about music, and yet so little really said. For 
my part, I believe that words do not suffice for such a purpose; and if 
I found they did suffice, then I certainly would have nothing more to 
do with music.” ‘ Music,” he further says, “fills the soul with a 
thousand things better than words.” To his finely-wrought perceptive 
genius, the Sanskrit of tone did indeed reveal occult melodious treasures, 
but even to the uninitiated can it appeal as eloquently as any spoken 
language, and can evoke as pious aspirations by its sublime accents as 
the most edifying sermon ever preached, 

Musical perception is one of the earliest faculties recognisable in 
infant life ; for tiny, immature beings, yet unconscious of the import of 
words, are pleasurably influenced by soft, musical sounds; and when 
other remedies fail, a mother’s gently-murmured lullaby has magic 
power to soothe suffering or restlessness in these delicately organised 
li-tle creatures, 

Love of music is connate with man, and we may presume that all 
human beings are naturally musical—the exceptions to the rule being 
“ fewand far between.” Indeed, the enthusiastic Padre Martini roundly 
asserts that the first man, Adam, inasmuch as he was created a perfect 
being, endowed with highest faculties, must necessarily have beena 
fine musician, possessed of a magnificent voice! 

lt is a common opinion that music is a trivial accomplishment, 
unworthy of superior intellects ; but history proves this to be fallacious, 
for, without citing highly intellectual musicians who have followed tie 
art as a profession, we find that men learned in different sciences have 

been famous for love of music, and have devoted much time to its 
exercise. Socrates and Pericles learned the flute, a favourite instru- 
ment among the Greeks; the doughty-minded Martin Luther per- 
formed on the lute, and was a proficient in composition. In his 
‘‘ Colloquia Mensalis” he speaks of his skill in music as an acquisition 
that he would not exchange for a greater matter ; while our own divine 
Milton, himself an excellent musician, strongly recommends, in his 
“ Tractate on Education” ; “ After bodily exercise, the recreating aud 
composing the travailed spirits of scholars with the solemn and divine 
harmonies of musick, heard or learned; which, if wise men and 
prophets be not extremely out, has a great power over dispositions and 
manners to smooth and make them gentle from rustic harshness and 
distempered passions. ” 

Although too numerous to note down here, a host of names renowned 
for high attainments in the graver sciences might swell the list of those 
who exercised music, not only as a recreation, but as an elevating 
mental culture, and who inculcated its practice as a refining element in 
social life. Music, wedded to poetry, enhances its effect and emphasises 
its meaning, as the Greeks well knew when they chaunted their poems 
to measured strains, and even set to music the laws of Lycurgus, the 
better to impress them on the memories of his followers. Modern 
improvisatori follow this tradition of the Greeks, giving zest to their 
verses by their added charm cf meledy ; whilst churches of every deno- 





ae acknowledge music as a powerful auxiliary to religious 
worship. 

Music is a theme so inexhaustible and widely branching, that I dare 
not indulge myself by dwelling on its abstract and intrinsic merits 
but will restrict my pen to the more practical points of the subject, 
steadily resisting the temptation of quoting innumerable gems of poetic 
and prose laudation which flock to my memory as I write ; for truly, on 
Music has Poetry lavished her most exquisite fancies, while Prose has 
soared into poetic flights when sounding this high theme. 

The wish I expressed that every human being should learn music 
must, of course, be understood to imply certain limitations. It is 
desirable that all should, at an early age, gain some notion of the art, 
so that any latent musical talent may have fair chance of development. 
If this should prove so remarkable as to fit its possessor for an artistic 
career, the studies necessary to acquire proficiency must be engrossing 
and unremitting ; such students belong to a separate category, not 
under present consideration, But the generality are immensely bene- 
fited by a comparatively slight knowledge of music, easily attained, 
and indeed bearing more the character of amusement than of work. Jn 
some infant schools it is usual to make the toddling scholars take hands, 
forming a ring, then set them moving round, singing meanwhile some 
simple tune to baby words. This so-called lesson delights the children, 
and may be repeated (five to ten minutes at a time) more than once 
during the day; for song is not only exhilarating to the spirits, but 
also an extremely healthful physical exercise. 

‘Among the higher ranks of society musical education is more 
general among girls than among boys, especially in schools and 
colleges; and wofully do many young men afterwards regret the 
neglect of this accomplishment, which, in some respects, is more 
important for young men than even for girls. Such youthsas have the 
opportunity of cultivating music are fortunate, for to it they devote 
many hours which would otherwise be wasted in dissipation or vice ; 
besides, by this pursuit they secure to themselves a never-failing 
resource against tedium when alone, and a sure welcome into refined 
social circles when inclined for company. 

How much does home music add to the genial atmosphere of home 
life, and what a bright glow does its constant practice throw over 
domestic communion! Privileged indeed is that family whose members 
are able, amongst themselves, to “ gst up” choral or concerted music, 
for many a carking anxiety or fretful disagreement is dispelled by its 
charm. A country doctor once told me that when nearing home, after 
wearisome rides through snow and wind, nothing “warmed him” so 
well as the sound of music issuing from his snug house; therefore 
his daughter always played and sang at such hours as she thought he 
might be returning, in order that he might be cheered by her sweet 
voice as soon as he came within earshot of its pleasant influence, 
Even mediocre performance will afford delight in a home circle, where 
indulgent ears are ready to listen and affectionate hands ready to 
applaud ; yet, now-a-days, thanks to the universal diffusion of artistic 
taste, less indulgence is needed than formerly. Many English 
amateurs are first-rate performers, and often excel mediocre profes- 
sionals; the reason of this is that wealthy amateurs who prosecute 
artstudy diligently, and do so from great enthusiasm and natural talent, 
their riches enabling them to command the best tuition and to hear the 
most distinguished artists, whereas professionals sometimes undertake 
the career as a means of livelihood, without possessing remarkable 
capacity and are deprived by want of fortune of many adventitious 
ways of extending their knowledge and of perfecting their talent. 

Objections have been raised against music by the straight-laced, 
hecause it has occasionally been degraded to base purposes, and made 
ancillary to vice and dissipation; but this objection is absurd ; every 
goud thing may be constrajned to evil ends, and we might as well call 
totany a dangerous science because wicked-doers have committed 
murder through its agency by distilling poisonous drugs from herbs 
and flowers, Experience proves that the culture of music improves 
public and private morality in all grades of society ; and the late war 
showed that even soldiers are rendered more reliable by enlightened 
intelligence, the Germans better educated (especially in music) having 
proved valiant in fight and obedient to discipline. Pity it is that such 
citizens should have been debased to the brutish task of slaughtering 
their fellow-men; but let us hope that even the distressing occurrences 
and disgusting concomitants of war were, in a measure, lessened by 
the improved education of modern soldiery. 

The culture of music has wrought incalculable good amongst the 
working-classes, where its beneficent effect may be most palpably 
traced, This great reform was precognized and made possible by my 
brother, Alfred Novello, the ‘‘inventor,” as he is rightly called, of 
cheap music, 


(To be continued.) 


Gexos.—Herr von Flotow’s Ombre, which is new for Italy, has been 
well received at the Teatro Carlo Felice, 
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CHRISTINE NILSSON’S “MIGNON” AT NEW YORK. 
(From the“ New York World” of Nov. 28.) 


The production of a new work at the Academy last night was a most wel- 
come event, for even the most hardened admirers of Gounod were beginning 
to tire of Faust. Ambroise Thomas's Afignon was entirely new to America, 
and with it was associated one of Malle. Nilsson’s greatest lyric triumphs 
abroad. It may readily be understood then that last night was a field night 
for Mr. Strakosch, and that the occasion was | made unusually interesting by 
the magnitude and fashion of the audience. The cast was as follows :— 

Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, Mignon; Mdlle. Leon Duval, Filina; Madlle. 
Ronconi, Frederico; Signor V. Capoul, Guglielmo; Signor M. Jamet, Lotario ; 
Signor Lyall, Laerte ; Signor Coletti, Giarno ; Malle. Bellon, Zingarella. 

Malle. Nilsson has given so many proofs of her versatility that no one who 
knew her could doubt that she would fill this sentimental role with passion 
and pathos. She managed to represent, as none but a true artist can, the 
poverty and purity of her assumed condition before she had sung a note, and 
it is not too much to say that her acting and singing were indispensable 
parts of the opera's success. Afignon is new enough to make a sensation with 
dilettanti. Malle. Nilsson, who was in excellent voice, as indeed she seems 
always tobe, sang the music with earnestness and delicacy. Nothing could 
be finer than the budding love for Guglielmo, so chaste and yet so womanly 
in its manifestation, and the romanza of the first act was singularly indi- 
cative of the girl’s misery. In the duet with Lotario which follows, a more 
devotional sentiment is developed, and the technical facility of th® 
execution won all praise. The matchless execution of the cadenza 
evoked an encore, and despite the requirements of the dramatic situation, 
Mignon was compelled to repeat the music. M. Capoul, who for this 
occasion, consented to cut off a very objectionable beard and come out five 
years younger, if not handsomer, had less opportunity to display his fer- 
vency in this than in some of his other operas. Mdlle. Duval on the 
contrary was fitted admirably with the role of Filina. She invested it 
with a very saucy and very Frenchy air, and not only looked bewitchingly 
pretty. but sang the flourishing music with « te aband t. It is 
the merit of such singers as Mdlle. Duval that they can retrieve any short- 
comings of voice by a grace of manner. We coull have wished, however, 
that she had dressed the part less like that of the Grand Duchess. It did not 
need this added wickedness. M. Jamet’s Lotario was-not distinguished by 
extraordinary merits and not by any glaring faults. The choruses were 
unusually prompt. In the final scenes, involving the recognition of Mignon 
by her father, Mdlle, Nilsson’s superb histrionic talent made the situation an 
emphatic triumph. 

[We regret much that our limited space has compelled us to 
materially abridge, in this instance, a most interesting and ably written 
article. —Ep. ] 





—— 


(From the “ New York Herald.”) 


Nilsson never made a more charming appearance than in the coarse gar- 
ments and bare feet of the young girl stolen by the gipsies. From her first 
simple, touching prayer to the Holy Virgin, in gratitude for her escape from 
her brutal master, which leads into a lovely ensemble or sestet, witk chorus, 
in the Donizetti style, down to the exquisite terzet in the last act, in which 
she recognizes her father and lover, Nilsson seemed the very personification 
of childlike innocence. The romance, “ Non conosco il bel suol, ” which gives 
a tinge of sadness to all the music of Mignon, was sung in a plaintive, 
touching manner, without any pronounced attempt to create an effect, which 
would have destroyed its simple beauty. This romance is beautifully worked into 
the instrumentation in the latter part of the opera ; appearing at the most un- 
expected times, and each time in an attractive form. As we predicted 
yesterday the most popular number in Mignon's music proves to be the 
Styrienne of the second act. The duet of the swallows, sung by Madlle, 
Nilsson and M. Jamet, was deliciously rendered, although a little slower 


fempo would have given the figure for the strings at the commencement Of 


each bar more prominence. In the last act the great dramatic ability of Mdlle, 
Nilsson was shown to its fullest extent. The gradual awaking of memory 
when she is in the home of her childhood, her father and lover bending 
over her with tender solicitude, and her joy in recognizing them, made the 
scene one of intense interest. 





ORATORIO IN BOSTON. 


The Handel and Haydn Society opened its oratorio season in a style worthy 
of its musical reputation of half a century. The Society is in excellent con- 
dition, and the vigorous manner in which it has commenced is good promise 
of great things to come. The oratorios chosen were Elijah and Judas 
Maccabeus, the former being given Saturday and the latter Sunday evening. 
Two works more widely dissimiliar in character could not be selected, or two 
more characteristic of their respective composers. Elijah is so well-known 
and so great a favourite that its production at this time offered a popular test 
of the condition of the Society ; and it may be said that it was, as a whole, 
superior to any previous effort. The chorus was prompt, true, and powerful, 
singing with a precision and a delicacy of expression rarely found; and with 
the exception of a single stumble of the tenors in one of the earlier numbers, 
there was not a break in the entire performance. The choruses of Elijah are 
no child's play, and their perfect mastery, both as regards correct reading and 
intelligent interpretation, is a work which reflects great credit both upon singers 
and leader. Not only must the vocal material be there, but the artistic mind 
and the skilful hand to direct it. Judas Maccabeus is less familiar here, 
being known chiefly through selections, and not as a complete work ; but its 
character is such that, when once added to the repertory of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, it cannot fail to become a general favourite. It has not the 
heaviness which prejudices the uneducated ear against so many of Handel’s 
works, but is fiery, brilliant and bold, brisk in its movement and very telling 
in its numbers, which are all brief. Indeed, the rapid passage from solo to 
chorus and to recitative gives a dramatic effect to the performance which pre- 
vents even an approach to tediousness in case any should fail to appreciate the 
strength and grandeur of the music. ‘The chorus is called upon for vigorous 
work in this oratorio, and it responded with a spirit that was admirable, its 
renderings of such numbers as “ Lead on,” and “ Fallen is the foe,” being 
intense in its power. The same quality was seen on Saturday evening in such 
choruses as “* Thanks be to God,” “ Be not afraid,” and the noble dramatic 
chorus, “‘ Behold, God the Lord passed by.” £lijah was given entire, not a 
number omitted, and was the most perfect, as well as the most thorough pro- 
duction of that grand oratorio ever heard in this city. Judas Maccabeus was 
extensively cut, but was equally a triumph for the Society. 

What lent especial interest to this occasion was the engagement of the 
artists of the Dolby troupe to take the solo parts in the two performances. 
Although these singers had already been heard in some of the same telections 
and in others of a similar character, there has been much interest expressed 
in hearing them in a complete oratorio, as affording a more satisfactory exhi- 
bition of their quality. It must be acknowledged that, however great praise is 
due them for their performances in the concert-room, the revelation of their 
greatest abilities was left for the oratorio concerts of which we speak. Mr. 
Santley’s Elijah was without exception the most thoroughly satisfactory render- 
ing of that great part we have ever heard, and in Judas Maccabeus his sing- 
ing of ‘‘ Arm, arm, ye brave,” and the other songs and recitatives of Simon, 
was a magnificent exhibition of intensity and fine artistic treatment. The cha- 
racter of Elijah was presented, through his songs, with the distinctness of a 
personation upon the dramatic stage, and the soul of the music found true 
expression through the noble voice and method of thesinger. Miss Wynne ap- 
peared to even greater advantage in oratorio than in the miscellaneous concerts in 
which we have before heard her. The purity and flexibility of her voice showed 
well in such songs as “ Pious Orgies” and ‘0 Liberty,” and in the other 
soprano numbers of that oratorio and of Elijah, her dramatic powers appeared 
as they never have before. Mr. Cummings is so well-known as an oratorio 
singer here that it is hardly necessary to mention his success in the numbers 
which fell to his part. All have before this acknowledged the beauty of his 
voice and the artistic character of his method, and if any have doubted his 
force and fire, his rendering of “ Sound an alarm” last evening must bave 
immediately dispelled the illusion. All that we said of Mr. Cummings at the 
time of the Handel and Haydn Festival, we can now repeat with added praise. 
Mrs. Patey occupies the position of high favourite with the Boston public, and 
holds it worthily. She secured the encore of the evening in £lijah, and sang 
throughout with great acceptability, her truly magnificent voice answering every 
requirement. Mr. Patey appeared to advantage in the delicious quartet, “‘ Cast 
thy burden upon the Lord.” The singing of these artists added vastly to the 
enjoyment of the performances, which, as a whole, may stand as model 
oratorio coneerts in every respect.—Boston Post. 





Cairo.—The rehearsals of Signor Verdi's new opera, Aida, have 
commenced, under the direction of Signor Bottesini. The principal 
characters are thus cast; Aida, Signora Pozzoni; Amneris, Signora 
Grossi; Radamés, Signor Mongini; and Ramfis, Signor Medini. 

Rome.—The public are flocking to the ‘l'eatro Capranica to hear Le 
Educande di Sorrento, which has become highly popular here. This 
fact is not £0 flattering to the comppser as the reader might—and 
would, naturally—suppose, unless informed to the contrary. ‘The 
music is pronounced very pleasing, but it is not the great attraction. 
The great attraction is the fact of the manager having introduced 
priests upon the stage, a theatrical novelty for the inhabitants of the 
Eternal City, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





FOURTEENTH SEASON, 1871-2. 
Director—Mr. 8S. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 





THE LAST CONCERT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 


MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 18th, 1871, 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 





Programme. 
PART I. 


QUINTET, in A minor, Op. 34, for two violins, viola, violoncello, 
and contrabasso. (First time at the Monday Popular Concerts)— 
Madame Norman-Nerupa, MM. L. Rigs, Zens, Prati, aud 


7 mg ue ere =e wa Onslow. 
ECIT., ‘‘ Ye people rend your hearts” }__. Issohn, 
AIR, “ ie with “ your hearts” } Mr. Sits Reeves - Make 
8 TUDY CANON 
8 KETCH ave oe eee one ws. Schumann, 
GRAND TOCCATA, (for Pedal Pianoforte alone)*—Mons. E. M. 

DELABORDE ove wae ove tet ove we JS, Bach, 

PART II. 

TRIO, in G, Op. 1, No. 2, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello—M. 

Dstazorve, Madame Norman-Nervpa and Signor Piatti eee Beethoven, 
3 ONG, ‘Die Allmacht "—Mr, Sims Reeves ove wes we Schubert, 
ANDANTE anv SCHERZO, in E majorand A minor, for two violins, 

viola, and violoncello—Madame Norman-Nerupa, MM. L. Rigs, 

Zersini, and Prati ... oe 22 ee ane .. Mendelssohn. 

Conductor . Mr. ZERBINI. 


The concerts will be resumed on Mospay EvetnG, January 5, 1872. 


* Manufacured expressly by Messrs, Broadwood and Sons. 








DEATH. 


On December 11, suddenly, Emmy, the beloved wife of Joun 
Ilowtert, Esq., of Bowthorpe Hall, Norfolk, aged 63. 
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THE PIANOFORTE AND ITS MUSIC. 


{ IFTY years ago, the prevailing style of music was of the 
best quality, and within the reach of good amateurs,—the 
works of Mozart, and particularly those of Beethoven, were 
much in fashion; and we had not only the beauties of 
Woelfl, Clementi, and Dussek, but the compositions of many 
eminent contempcrary composers. Now, however, the idea 
of “sonata” is so “out of date” as to be considered 
mauvais ton; and nothing will go down but Fantasia— 
Capriccio—Souvenir—Gem, &c., the merit of which is to 
show who can jump about the pianoforte vith the greatest 
agility. What is the consequence ? Not ce in a thousand 
can execute these feats of activity; and, if . first-rate artist 
were to enter a room, where even a good amateur was 
making the attempt, the amateur must either be driven from 
the instrument, or finish his performance in a state of jeopardy. 
Nevertheless since amateurs find that the works of genuine 
composersare thought nothing of, they content themselves with 
the performance of trifles which require the least possible 
trouble. And is this much to be wondered at, when 
even some good pianists can only be on a par with a 
country doctor, or “ general practitioner,” who has so 
much running about that he can give up his genius— 
if he has any—to but one branch of his profession. If 
this be not the fact, how comes it that even Hummel, one of 
the most accurate extempore players in the world—the Sir 
Richard Blackmore of pianoforte-writing —never produced 
a symphony like Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven, ot «n opera 
like Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, or Rossini? One of these 
leviathan-pianists may be the Cocker of d uble countcr- 
point, and the Dr. Johnsonof classical writing. ‘ut after all, a 








man may be a Cocker ora Johnson, though nit a Shakspere 
or a Byron. There may be merit in his productions ; but those 
productions do not touch the feelings, or inspire the passions. 
Nevertheless, he has every claim to honour. 

But when we go to hear music for pleasure, we must have 
it combined with pure nature, and inspired with the rays of 
genius. As to what they call “ writing ”"—without light 
from the simple and beautiful ideas emanating alone 
from pure nature—it has no more to do with touching the 
soul than has a well regulated chronometer. Why, even in 
a trifling notturno of Blangini, or a little sonnet of Tom 
Moore, we find more natural feeling and sentiment than in 
the compositions of nine-tenths of the pedants, who have 
been super-finished in all the hieroglyphics of double coun- 
terpoint, and adorned with all that art can devise for 
showing off to advantage; yet, who possess nothing to 
attract admiration. 

After the seeds of sublime music were sown by Sebastian 
Bach, Handel, and other great composers of the old 
time, Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, had 
the first entrée of the garden of genius, and gathered all the 
choicest flowers, save those they had not time to bear away. 
These were culled for the garlands of Weber, Cherubini, 
and a few others. There remained also a few sweet and 
beautiful annuals forming the bouguets of such men as 
Cimarosa, Paesiello, Rossini, Donizetti, &c. But at last, 
there could be found only an assortment of daisies, with the 
nettles and weeds; and these it appears were all that re- 
mained for some of the unfortunate composers of the present 
day. Whatthencan they do, being thus driven between Scyl!a 
and Charybdis? They must be either guilty of plagiarism, or 
produce compositions having little but science to recom- 
mend them—either specimens of canon, fugue, and 
counter-point, which, unless worked on pleasing and effective 
subjects, are about as much calculated to touch the feelings 
as lessons in mathematics; or the unrivalled performances 
of somebody on three horses at ouce. Thus have they re- 
course to trickery, and trickery alone, to pawn their dande- 
lions on the public, like an ingenious French cook, who, by 
the disguise of a farc?, or a salmt, would enveigle you into 
swallowing a crow or a magpie for your dinner—aye, and 
persuade you that they are good by raising the cry of “old, 
and out of date,” against allcompositions which go to the 
summit of the sublime without falling down the precipice 
of the ridiculous. Men of taste are beginning to turn these 
“ gilded toys” into ridicule; and we all—even the fools of 
fashion—must sooner or later, see our error, and no longer 
have it said that “ pearls” are thrown to “ swine.” 

Lavenper Pirr. 


Tre Conservative Laxo Socrery.—The 19th annual meeting of 
the members was held on Tuesday, the 12th inst., at the Norfolk 
Street Offices—Col. B. Knox in the chair. The report of the Board 
states that the receipts for the financial year were £136,014 4s, 5d., 
and that the grand totals to Michaelmas had reached the sum of 
£1,719,373 19s. 7d. The number of £50 shares issued was 36,472, 
representing a subscribed capital of £1,823,600. The withdrawals 
under the rules were £441,694 17s, The Reserve Fund was £10,500, 
exclusive of £2,348 2s. 10d., office premises and furniture account. 
The dividend declared for the year was five per cent. ‘I'he Hon. and 
Rev, W. OC. Talbot, J. Goodson, Esq., C. E. Newcowen, Esq., and 
N. W. J. Strode, the retiring directors by rotation, were re-elected, 
and thanks voted to the executive committee and the officers of the 
society. The following shareholders were present :—Viscount 
Ranelagh, Col. Knox, Col. Mayrick, Col. Jervis, M.P., the Hon. and 
tev, W. Talbot, Messrs. Goodson, Holmes, Newcowen, Strode, 
Winstanley (directors), Mr. C, L. Gruneisen (secretary), Mr. H. Smith 
(solicitor), Mr. John Ashdown, C. E., W. Sangster, E'sq., J. Steward- 
ron, Esq., J. Goad, Eeq., R. Minton, Esq., &e., &e. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Nico.as-Prosrer Levasseur, the original Bertram in Robert 
le Diable, the original Marcel in Les Huguenots, and the original 
Zacharie in Le Prophéte, has just died in Paris, at the age of 81. 
He was born in Picardy, of humble parents, and entered the 
Conservatoire when sixteen years old. His début was made at 
the Opera, in 1813, in La Caravane, after which he appeared 
successively in England and in Italy. In 1828, Levasseur 
returned to the Grand Opera, and created the roles of the 
Governor in Comte Ory, and Mahomet in Le Siege de Corinth ; 
but his greatest success was made in connection with the works 
of Meyerbeer. On retiring from the Opera, he became a pro- 
fessor at the Conservatoire, and held the post till within the last 
three years. The obsequies of Levasseur were celebrated, with 
due musical honours, on Saturday last, at the Church of Notre 
Dame de Lorette. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Athenzum asks whether Donizetti or 
Bishop has the right to claim the composition of the ballad 
“Home, sweet home.” The Atheneum thinks “the honour 
should be assigned to our English composer, as the air was sung 
by Miss M. ‘lee (sister of Mrs. Charles Kean) in Howard 
Payne's musical drama, C/ari, produced at Covent Garden Theatre, 
on the 8th of May, 1823, whereas Anna Bolena, in whose mad 
scena in the ‘Tower the melody is heard, was only brought out at 
the Scala, in Milan, in 1830, with Madame ‘Pasta, Signor Rubini, 
and Signor Galli in the cast.” The fact is that the air belongs 
neither to Bishop nor to Donizetti, being a popular Sicilian 
melody. Bishop was even a greater thief than Handel, without 
one hundredth part of Handel's genius. 





WE have several times drawn a comparison between the amen- 
ities which sometimes give zest to the intercourse of musicians, 
and those which enliven the relations of men who “ profess and 
call themselves Christians.” In each case the ‘‘ Christians’ have 
had the advantage as regards * Billingsgate ;” and now we will 
put a climax to the series, ‘“ Anglicanus,” writing in a paper 
called the Church Herald, applies the following expressions to 
Mr. Miall, M.P.—“ abject tool”—“ truly contemptible specimen 
of a schismatical preacher”—*“ joint of Bradlaugh’s dirty tail”— 
“ most despicable” —“ effete spouter of scurrilous heresies '—“ low, 
vulgar malevolence”—“ insignificance which is his natural ele- 
ment” —‘‘ the creature”’—* his disgusting utterances”—irreverent 

anderer to infidelity” —“ lowest of all low stumpers”—“ really 
impotent individual.” Not bad, this, for a follower of the Prince 
of Peace! How thankful we are that music has not the same 
terrible influence over a man’s discretion and taste as dogmatic 
theology. 








Lovers of English songs will be glad to learn that Mr. Jobn 
Boosey proposes to commence a series of Ballad Concerts in the 
first week of the new year. An attractive programme may be 
counted upon. 


WE infer from the persistent touting of the “ Deputy Com- 
missioner for Music’’ at South Kensington, that the atoms of the 
Albert Hall Choral Society do not conglomerate very fast. It is 
needless to say that we rejoice at the fact; and again we urge 
English amateurs to resent the impudence which hands them over 
to a French composer who never yet gave proof that he can do 
more than compose, ‘Can any good come out of Nazareth?” 
may be a justifiable exclamation ; but the Nazarines who admit 
the soft impeachment, must be poor creatures. 








In the last number of Watson’s Art Journal we read :— 

“Mr. Santley is universally acknowledged as the most perfect singer in all 
— that ever came among us. One pean of praise goes up for him every- 
where.” 

Will the “illustrious nobodies” of South Kensington mark the 
fact that an Englishman is sometimes thought capable of standing 
at the ‘ top of the tree.” 

—_— er” 
ORATORIO CONCERTS. 

The second of the ten performances announced by the directors of 
these concerts took place in Exeter Hall on Wednesday evening week, 
A very large audience was anticipated, owing not alone to the popu- 
larity of Elijah, which was the work given, but also to the fact that 
Mr. Sims Reeves was announced to sing the tenor airs, and Herr Stock- 
hausen to take the part of Elijah for the first time in London. The 
large audience duly put in an appearance, Exeter Hall being crowded 
in every part, but the inclement weather of the previous days had 
sadly deranged the director’s plans, ‘Suffering from cold and hoarse- 
ness, Mr, Reeves could not appear at all; while Herr Stockhausen, 
afflicted in asimilar, though less severe, manner, got through his work 
under difficulties such as demanded, on his behalf, much indulgence 
from the audience, These were serious drawbacks to the performance, 
which, however, had great merits, and gave great satisfaction. It 
would be ungracious to criticise the gentleman who came forward to 
take Mr, Reeves’s place, and we shall only say of him that his inten- 
tions were good, and that his efforts were received with great consider- 
ation for circumstances, Herr Stockhausen though not in ‘ form,” 
soon made the fact evident that the German reputation of his Elijah is 
well founded. Every bar of the Prophet’s music has been intimately 
studied by this artist, and represents a clearly defined effect to be 
produced. We may not—indeed, we do not—agree with Herr Stock- 
hausen’s reading in all its details, but it is impossible to withhold the 
tribute due to a most artistic, careful, and elaborate study. The 
German bass was specially successful in “Is not his word like a fire,” 
and “It is enough ””—two widely-contrasted songs which were given 
with equal skill and power. Madame de Wilhorst, Miss Poyntz, Mi-s 
Julia Elton, Miss Marion Severn, and Mr. Thurley Beale were associat-d 
with the other solo numbers, and all did more or less well. Many of 
the choruses were splendidly given, We shall, perhaps, be anticipited 
in mentioning, by way of example, ‘‘ Blessed are the men,” and ‘He 
watching over Israel,” the gentle character and great expression of 
which Mr, Barnby’s highly-trained choir could well bring out. But 
the greatest success was made in “ Thanks be to God.” Never in our 
remembrance has that fine chorus been more finely delivered. We 
congratulate Mr. Barnby and his subordinates upon an honour fairly 
won and worthy of being proudly worn. The orchestra, led by Mr. 
Carrodas, was in capital order, At the third concert (Dec, 20) a per- 
formance of Zhe Messiah will be given. 

— a 
PROVINCIAL. 

The Philharmonic Society’s concert of Monday week, at Liverpool 
under the able direction of Sir Julius Benedict, was excellent, the in- 
strumental music being abundant and of high class, and the vocal 
music well chosen. Madame Trebelli, who was received with an en- 
thusiasi rarely accorded to the most popular singers, was in excellent 
voice. Madame Trebelli was ably supported by Signor Caravoglia, 
who also earned much credit by his excellent and conscientious 
reading of Mozart’s finished music from Le Nozze. Mr. Carrodus's 
solos were delightfully performed. The audience was highly pleased, 
and recalled the player with warmth.—(From a Correspondent.) 


Tue Oratorio Concerts.—The ‘Third Sutscription Cone rt 
will take place at Exeter Hall, on the 20th inst., when Handel’s 
Messiah, will be performed. The principal parts are to be 
sustained by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss Annie Sinclair, 
Madame Laura Baxter, Mr. Sims Reeves and Herr Stockhausen. 
This concert will have additional interest as Herr Stockhausen 
is to sing in the Messiah for the first time in London, and 
also on account of Madame Laura Baxter’s re-appearance. 
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Epigram. 
(From our own Dean Swift.) 
Mr. William Carter, 
Has written a Cantarter, 
It’s called the Christian Marter, 
And I wonder what'll be 
‘The next thing he'll be arter. 
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CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Aupert Hav was occupied on Tuesday last by Mr. William Carter, 
a pianist and organist of repute, who, having written a cantata named 
Placida, the Christian Martyr, naturally wished to bring it within the 
public ken. The means he employed for this purpose seem to us injudi- 
cious. We fail to discern the necessity, for example, of going to the big 
circus at Kensington Gore, and incurring the obligation to employ a 
“ fortuitous concourse of atoms,” without cohesion or mutual sympathy 
of any kind as chorus, Again, why was an orchestra dispensed with, 
Placida being an orchestral work, and the accompaniments left to an 
organ? Surely Mr. Carter was ill-advised when he indulged a desire 
to operate on a grand scale at the cost of his own music, which would 
have fared infinitely better ina smaller hall, with a smaller chorus, 
and an adequate band. But ‘every one to his taste.” We shall not 
here discuss the claims of the new cantata; preferring to do so in our 
reviewing column at an early opportunity. Acting, therefore, the 
recording instead of the critical part, we merely state that the per- 
formance excited evident interest among a large audience, who 
received Placida and its composer with placid favour, Mr. Carter 
conducted in person; his brother, Mr. G. Carter, being at the organ, 
and doing all that was possible to obtain the orchestral effects which 
no organ could have given to the extent and of the kind desirable. 
The soloists were Madame Lemmens-Sherrington (Placida), Miss 
Fairman (Bertha), Mr. E. Lloyd (Metullus), Mr. F. Elmore (Rufus), 
and Mr. R. Hilton (Nero). These all exerted themselves well and 
successfully, obtaining frequent applause. Madame Sherrington and 
Miss Fairman were particularly happy in the duet, ‘‘O magnify the 
Lord.” Some of the choruses were poorly given; but Mr. G, Carter 
won an encore for his playing of a ‘Grand March,’ Mr. W. Carter 
was enthusiastically cheered at the close of his work. A miscellaneous 
concert (including Mendelssohn’s G minor Concerto for pianoforte— 
with orzan accompaniment—played by the brothers Carter) followed. 
Upon this we need not dwell. 

Mr. Ravrn Percy gave another ballad concert at the Store Street 
Hall, on Monday week. His own contributions to the programme were 
“The Anchor’s Weighed,” ‘‘ My Dream,” “ My Early Days,” and“ ‘The 
Maid of Athens.” It cannot be necessary to state how these favourite 
songs were received, or rendered. Mr. Percy was assisted by Miss J. 
Williams, Miss Powell, Miss Percival, Madame Francis, Miss Emily 
Spiller, Miss Blanche Reeves, Mr. Lloyd, Herr Booth, Herr Lehmeyer, 
Mr. Chaplin Henry, and others, to each of whom was allotted one or 
more favourite songs. 

Mrs. JoHN MarcarreN, gave a pianoforte and vocal recital at 
Myddelton Hall, on Friday, December lst., to a crowded audience. 
The accomplished pianist who played a selection from the works of the 
great composers for the pianoforte, including Beethoven’s ‘ Pastoral 
Sonata,” was cordially received throughout the evening. Miss Agnes 
Drummond and Madame Poole, the vocalists, gave an agreeable variety 
to the programme, singing two of Mendelssohn’s part songs, an arrange- 
ment for two voices, by Mr. G. A. Macfarren, of “ Oft in the stilly 
night,” and Mr. Henry Smart’s melodious duettino, “ May.” 

Tue third of the delightful series of monthly popular concerts, 
inaugurated by Mr. Ridley Prentice, for the delectation of the musical 
public of Brixton and the surrounding districts, took place on Tuesday, 
when a rich and varied programme was presented. ‘The instrumental 
pieces included a work belonging to the domain of the ‘‘ music of the 
future school,” viz., Antonio Rubinstein’s Sonata in A minor (Op. 19), 
for pianoforte and violin (Mr. Ridley Prentice and Herr page Men- 
delssohn’s pianoforte duet, Allegro Brillante, in A, (Op, 92) (Miss Rosa 
Black and Mr. Prentice); Sir. W. Sterndale Bennett's three charming 
sketches, Op, 10, for pianoforte alone, entitled, « ‘I'he Lake,” “ ‘The 
Mill Stream,” and the ‘‘ Fountain ;” Schumann's “ Noveletto,” in F, 
No. 1, (Op. 21) (Mr. Prentice); and Beethoven’s celebrated Kreutzer 
Sonata (Herr Straus and Mr. Prentice). These several pieces were 
rendered in an unexceptionable manner, and the andante con variazione 
of the Beethoven Sonata was eo exquisitely relished for its own 
inherent beauty, and for its masterly interpretation, that a tumultuous 
encore was elicited, and a portion of the variations repeated. Three 
short solos for the violin by Francesco W. Veracini, were executed 
with admirable grace and finish by Herr Straus, ‘The vocalists were 
Miss Lucie Hann and Miss Kate Marie Nott. The former gave Gluck’s 
song, “Che faro’” (Orfeo), and Schumann's two songs, “A Poet’s 

Love ” and ‘‘A red, red rose;” and the latter, a song of Dussek’s, 
“Name the glad day,” and one of Sir Julius Benedict’s, “The bird 
that came in Spring.” Both ladies were recalled after their several 
performances, and this compliment, indeed, awaited the instrumentalists. 
Mr. G,8, Minson was the accompanist. The inhabitants of Brixton and 
the vicinity are indebted to Mr. Ridley Prentice for bringing good 
music within easy reach of their own homes, ‘These concerts are no 
unworthy offshoot of the established musical gatherings in the heart of 
the — ~ their extension would be weleomed by all lovers of 
music..— W.H.P. 





CRYSTAL PALACE, 


The tenth Saturday concert was one of great interest, and attracted a large 
audience. Here is the programme to speak for itself :— 

Overture, ‘‘ The Sapphire Necklace,” A. S. Sullivan—Song. with chorus, 
“Come if you dare” (Mr. Vernon Rigby and the Crystal Palace Choir), Purcell. 
Music to Phe Midsummer Night's Dream: Overture—Scherzo ; Allegro molto 
vivace—Fairies’ March; Duet, with chorus, ‘‘Ye Spotted Snakes ;” Allegro 
non troppo, Intermezzo allegro appassionato; Allegro molto commodo; 
Notturno, Andant+ tranquillo; Wedding March, Allegro vivace; Funeral 
March, Andante commodo; Dance of Clowns, Allegro di molto; Finale, 
“ Through this House,” Allegro di molto (Madame Lemmens-Sherrington. 
Miss José Sherrington, and the Crystal Palace Choir). Mendelssohn—Song, 
“ Oh the Joy of Truly Loving,” The Dream (Mr. Vernon Rigby). Costa— 
Duet, “ Sull, aria,” Figaro (Madame Lemmens and Miss José Sherrington), 
Mozart—Saltarello, Gounod. Music to Loreley (Madame Lemmens-Sherring - 
ton, Miss José Sherrington, and the Crystal Palace Choir), Mendelssohn, 

A glance at this scheme, so rich in examples of Mendelssohn's genius in one 
of its most charming phases, quite explains the crowding of the concert-room, 
and the applause bestowed with frequency and warmth. The Midsummer 
Night's Dream music exerted its usual power, and was attentively heard from 
the overture which, written at 17, brings all the play before one’s eyes, to the 
finale which, written at 84, ends a “strange, eventful history” with fairy 
revels and blessings. How the more familiar numbers were applauded it is 
easy to imagine, while the encore of the quaint ‘ Funeral March” of the clowns 
—humorous music, if there be any at all—was only a customary tribute. 
Madame Sherrington and Miss José Sherrington took the solo passages, and 
were efficiently supported by the Crystal Palace Choir. Again the Loreley 
music brought with it sad thoughts, and renewed consciousness of the terrible 
loss which art suffered when the over-wrought brain of Mendelssohn gave way, 
But it also brought enjoyment such as belongs to music so dramatic and so 
full of the power of true expression. Madame Sherrington, unhappily spoiled 
the delicious “ Ave Maria” by a cadence of questionable taste ; but the “ Vin- 
tage«’s Chorus,” not being at the mercy of an artist with a high note, was 
effectively sung. In the finale Madame Sherrington sustained her reputa- 
tion. We may dismiss the rest of the programme briefly. Mr. Vernon 
Rigby sang his two songs with boisterous spirit in the one case, and taste in 
the other; while the charming overture of Mr. Sullivan, and the Sultarello 
of M. Gounod, were played in a manner worthy of Mr Manns’ orchestra 

About the eleventh concert, at which there was a magnificent performanc 
of the Scotch Symphony, besides a very striking execution of the violin con 
certo, by Mdlle. Camilla Urso, we shall speak in our next. At the last pre- 
Chri-tmas concert (to-day) we are promised the oratorio of Elijah, 





Words for Busic. 
DO RIGHT. 


You may have courage, all of you, 
To start at honour’s call, 

To meet a foe, protect a friend 
Or face a cannon ball! 

To show the world one hero lives, 
The foremost in the fight— 

But do you always manifest 
The courage to do right ? 

To auswer, “ No,” with steady breath, 
And quick, unflattering tongue, 

With tierce temptation, ever near, 
Her syren song has sung; 

To care not for the bantering tone, 
The jest or studied slight : 

Content if ye can only have 
The courage to do right. 

To step aside from fashion’s curse, 
Or custom’s favoured plan 

To pluck an outcast from the street, 
Or help a fellow man. 

If not, then let us nobly try, 
Henceforth with all our might 

In every case to muster up 
The courage to do right. 

October 3, 1871. Mary Cro... 
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SIGNOR ARDITI IN ST. PETERSBURG. 


We are glad to learn,—and not less glad will be the namerous 
friends of the object of these remarks—that Signor Arditi is winning 
the highest praise from the Russian critics. ‘I'he following extracts 
from Le Journal de St. Petersbourg, cannot bat be read with interest :— 


“M, Arditi jonit dans l'Europe occidentale d'une grande réputation ; 
Londres surtout en fait le plus grand cas, et si nous avons attend ud’en parler 
avec éloges, c'est parceque nous avons voulu le voir & l'uvre dans une des 
productions de Meyerbeer, ou lorchestre a un role presque aussi important 
que celui des chanteurs. Dans les //uguenots, par exemple, l’orchestre, c'est 
la palette du peintre. Il donne le coloris nécessaire aux différents groupes 
tracés au crayon, I] assombrit la situation & un moment donné, ou bien 
projette un eclat extraordinaire sur le tissu mélodique, quand les passions 
grondent et se déchainent. Malheur au peintre qui entasse trop de couleurs! 
Gare au chef d’orchestre qui ne nuance pas suffisamment les eflets! Main- 
tenant, que nous avons entendn les J/uguenots, nous pouvons affirmer 
hardiment que M. Arditi est parfaitement & la hauteur de sa répntation. 
On n’accompagne pas avec plus de douceur le chant mélodieux—et 1’on 
n’éclite pas avec plus de force quand il le faut. En un mot, M. Arditi 
manie admirablement la palette—nous voulons dire l'orchestre qui se trouve a 
sa disposition. 

“M. Arditi, qui aura certainement entendu parler du gofit trés-prononcé 
d'une grande partie de notre public pour la musique instrumentale en 
géneral, et la musique Allemande de cette espéce en particulier, aura youlu 
probablement se faire valoir en faisant exécuter sous sa direction Ja magnifique 
ouverture de Der Freischiitz, Effectivement cette exécution a até parfait. On 
ne saurait y mettre plus de nuances. plus de coloris et plus d’ensemble. Aussi 
le public a-t-il acclamé si chaleurensement et si longtemps cette ouverture, 
que le chef d’orchestre s’est va finalement obligé de faire face au public, pour 
le remercier de la chaleureuse ovation dont il était l'objet. Par un mouvement 
digne d’éloges, M. Arditi a salué & plusicurs reprises les artistes de l'orchestre, 
comme pour dire qa’ll voulait leur atttibuer une large part des applaudissements 
qui venaient d’étre prodigués.” 


—en le 
‘* HOME, SWEET HOME.” 
( To the Editor of the “ Musteal World."’) 


Sir,—In reply to a note in the Atheneum, allow me to eay that this 
air is Sicilian, and on the title of the original English editiop, published 
by D’Almaine & Co., Sir Henry Bishop acknowledges the source 
whence he obtained it. Sir Henry Bishop informed me he received 
the melody from an officer of De Roll’s regiment, Captain Alexander 
Stuart, who served in Sicily, during the British occupation, under 
General Lord Bentick. I, myself, during ny ramblings in Sicily, at 
the foot of Mount Etna, and in the neighbourhood of Palermo and 
Catana, have heard this melody sung by the peasants whilst gathering 
the produce of the vineyards, both as a soloand chorus. ‘I'he melody 
being made popular throughout Europe by Sir [Henry Bishop’s arrange- 
ment, in 1829-80. Donizetti introduced it in Anna Bolena, to the 
words, Cielo il mio lunght; but there is no doubt of its being an old 
Sicilian pastoral melody. We.uixeton Guerysty. 

London, Dec. 15th, 1871. 

—_o—_- 


AN ANSWER. 
( To the Editor of the “ Musical World.) 


Sin,—The papers headed, “ The Art of Acting,” appeared in Thomas 
Holeroft’s Theatrieal Recorder, printed by C. Mercier & Co., 6, North- 
umberland Court ; and published, for the author, by H. D. Symonds, 
Paternoster Row. The date of the work is 1805. H. Hi. 


—o— 
REVIEWS. 


Novello’s Original Octavo Edition of Operas. Bellini's La Sonnambula, 
edited and translated into English by NaTatiA Macrarrex. [London: 
Novello, Ewer, & Co.] 

Tus edition of Bellini’s favourite work, besides showing the careful 

editing and “ get up” which distinguished other numbers of the series, 

has two distinct peculiarities. First, Mrs. Macfarren — a new 
translation of the words, basing her rejection of that which has so long 
found acceptance upon its unvoeal character as exemplified by 
monoteny of rhyme, “and the many heavy syllables on notes that 
should be light.” Whether the new version is an improvement 
sufficient to justify change we will leave those interested in the matter 
to decide, A second peculiarity is that “ the principal pieces in which 

Elvino fe concerned are transposed in accordance with Ricordi’s modern 

edition of the opera.” That this fs an advantage needs no demonstra- 

tion, because obviously bringing the hitherto unattainable, except to a 

very few, within comparatively casy reach. 


The Dear Old Home. Ballad. Written by Gzorce Hopper. Composed 
by G. A. Macrarren. [London: W. Morley.] 


AnyrTuixe from Mr. Macfarren’s pen may claim very respectful con- 
sideration ; but not in every case does consideration show that he has 
added to his fame. In the ballad before us Mr. Macfarren treads 
closely upon the late Mr, Balfe’s heels as to the character of his theme, 
while nothing in the accompaniment at all suggests the actual talent 
and resources of the composer. Whether Mr, Macfarren—perhaps our 
most learned English musician—can afford to write many more such 
things is a question about which two opinions are possible. 


To The Cross. Sacred Song. Words by Wautsr Ecerton. Melody by 
Robert Schumann, arranged by W. F. Taylor. [London: W. Morley.] 
Tue words of this song are not beyond improvement, but Mr. Taylor 
has done well to arrange Schumann’s very expressive and simple mu-ic 
in the manner here shown, A charming song is the result—such a 
song as will be welcomed for Sunday use in thousands of religious 

English homes, The key is G ; highest note C natural. 


Strike the Harp once more. Written by AurrED W. Core, Esqe Com- 
posed by R. Luspus. [London: W. Morley.] 

We have here a fairly good, if not a striking melody, with an 

arpeggio accompaniment, set to words of average merit. There is 

little in the song to call for remark, either by way of praise or censure, 

It is one of a large class which an equally large class of amateur singers 

appreciate and use, The key is F -najor; the highest note F. 


Wedding Chimes. Song. Composed by GEorce Lixuey. [W. Morley.] 
‘Tue rhythm of this song and other features in its treatment are less 
stele than ordinary if not entirely commendable as adapted to their 
present purpose. On the whole, the composition is pleasing, and we 
pwticularly admire the accompaniment, which suggests, as it were, 
the ‘* Wedding Chimes” in preference to a mere commonplace imita- 
pore: of — joyous sounds. The key is A flat major; compass very 
moderate, 


[London: B. Williams. ] 

Tnis song is announced as “ No, 1 of the Posthumous Compositions of 
the late W. H. Weiss;” and we are very sure that it will be welcomed 
for the sake of an artist whose name and ‘reputation are not yet for- 
gotten, ‘he hand of the composer who wrote “ The Village Blacksmith” 
is distinctly apparent here, both in the general spirit of the work and the 
character of its details. Beginning in A major, with a vigorous 
description of the Sacristan, it leads into F major, as it tells how the 
jolly old official conducted himself on wedding days. Next in the 
tonic minor, he is pictured at a funeral, and a short refrain, as merry 
as short, declares that through all, he was “a hale, blithe-hearted man.” 
There is much merit of a plain straightforward kind in the song, and 
gentleman amateurs of ‘“‘ Village Blacksmith” proclivities should give 
it their attention. a 


The True Evergreens are Old Friends. Written by J. E. CARPENTER: 
Composed by Cuartes Bram. [London: Charles Jefferys. ] 
Tuts is a seasonable song, and begins in seasonable style, as thus:— 
“ Come, hang up the bright-berried holly, 
For jolly Old Christmas is here, 
And surely it cannot be folly 
To hail him with mirth and good cheer. 


“* And while the green emblems surround us, 
And the fire burns frosty and bright, 
Let’s rejoice that again he has found us, 
To meet as we mect here to night.” 


Mr. Carpenter’s verses continue this genial strain throughout, while 
the music of Mr. Braid reflects their spirit in its healthiness and 
simplicity of character ; in its rhythmical force and in that “ catching 
quality which justifies a singer in asking for a chorus such as, by the 
way, Mr. Braid provides, : 

English Roses, ¥antasia for the Pianoforte. By W. F. Tartor. [London: 

Ashdown & Parry]. 

Unper the general title, Znglish Roses, Mr. Taylor has put forward a 
series of easy Fantasias well adapted for extensive use both by their 
character and the popularity of their themes. No. 1 deals with 
“Cease your Funning,” No. 2 with ‘Home, sweet Home;” No. 3 
with ‘The Bloom is on the Rye;” No. 5 with “Sally in our Alley;” 
and No. 6 with “ Where the Bee Sucks,” Nota word need be said in 
commendation of these subjects, the very mention of which will dispose 
our readers to look upon the Fantasias with favour. Mr. Taylor, 
though he has written showily enough, has been careful to avoid 
real difficulties, and pianists of moderate abilities, who prefer to 
have favourite airs dressed up in modern style, may now indulge their 





taste. 


The Old Sacristan. Song. Poetry by F. ENocu. Music by W. H. Wetss._ 
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Dans les Bois. Morceau Characteristique pour Piano. 
[London : Cramer, Wood, & Co.] 

Signor Kenpano will b2 remembered as a young pianist who visited 
this country some two or three ago and made a certain sensation. In 
the work before us he appears to advantage as a composer for his 
instrument. ‘I'he morgeau is an Andantino Sostenuto in F major, very 
quiet and restrained in character, but expressive and tasteful. Its 
demands upon mere executive power are slight, but the performer is 
called upon for the exercise of no little tact if he would give the com- 
poser’s ideas fair play. 

Cramer's Celebrated Tutor for the Pianoforte. 

[London : Cramer, Wood, & Co.] 

Tuts work is No, 1 of an educational series projected by the publishers 
and, being already ‘‘ celebrated,” we need do no more than direct the 
attention of our readers to the issue before us. The exercises and 
selections for practice appear admirably arranged as a means of interest- 
ing the learner and developing his powers; but the peculiarity of the 
work is an ingenious and very useful diagram, on a large scale, of the 
pianoforte key-board, showing the notes on both scales, which represent 
the sounds produced by the keys, the fingering of the scales, both 
chromatic and diatonic, and explaining other matters of importance. 
This diagram cannot be praised too highly as a means of elementary 
instruction. ° 


Beautiful May. Song. Words by D. Mortey. Music by Henry Morley: 
R.A.M. [London: Joseph Williams. ] 

Beautirun May has little to do with bleak December, and we are 

hardly in the mood to judge Mr. Morley’s pleasant “Spring Song” 

congenially. Let us say, nevertheless, that itis a simple and unpre- 

tending ditty in E flat major, with a moderate range of theme and a 

very easy pianoforte accompaniment. 


The Daughters of Jephtha, Picturesque March. [London: F. Pitman.] 
Tue composer of this piece conceals his name ; and, for aught we know 
may have sent it forth asa “ feeler” of public taste. We can only say 
with regard to it that a little more originality would have increased 
our respect for the anonymous writer, who appears to have considerable 
facility of expression. That the march is a good thing in its way we 
— only regret that its composer may not have the sole credit 
thereof. 


Par A, Renpano. 


Edited by J. RumMe.. 


—_—(— 


WAIFS. 


“ The first six subscription nights of the Nilsson Italian Opera season” 
—says the New York Heraldof the 6th ult.—“ have proved beyonddoubt 
that Italian opera, even at advanced prices of admission, can be sustained in 
this city. An impresario can now bring the best artists from Europe, and 
give Italian opera in the style in which it is presented in London and 
St. Petersburg, and, no matter how great his financial risk may be, a 
fortune awaitshim here. * * * * * * It would be 
impossible to point out another city in which music and the drama 
display such brilliant features as in New York this season. ‘The 
best artists in the world are congregated here, and so numerous and 
varied are the attractions that it isa matter of astonishment how the 
public can support them all. Yet few of the managers have reason to 
complain, and certainly those who have been enterprising enough to 
secure the best talent in the amusement line have reason to congratu- 
late themselves on their foresight and to thank the public for their 
open-handed liberality. No manager need fear after this season to 
indulge in the most extravagant expense in securing the best talent 
for New York, as the public are sure to reward his enterprise. *  * 
The public of New York have proved this season that Italian opera 
is the most fashionable of all our amusements, and they are desirous to 
support it to the fullest extent when represented by real artists, The suc- 
cess of Mdile. Nilsson has been of such unequivocal character that it 
should encourage all managers who may in the future essay Italian opera 
in this city to secure the best talent at any cost and rely upon the 
metropolitan public for a favourable response. Now that Italian opera 
has bad a fair startin this city, we trust that it will be sustained, 
and that we shall never again endure the disgrace of having a magnificent 
Opera-house closed for an entire season because there was no manager 
courageous enough to attempt operainit. IfItalian opera fails again the 
public are not to blame ; they are willing to do everything for it. Give 
them only the best talent, Messrs. Jmpresarii, and charge what you 
please for it. New York is as fully capable of paying for the best 
operatic company as either London or St. Petersburg.” 


The Festival of the Lower Rhine will take place next Whitsuntide, 
at Dusseldorff. Arrangements are already being made, 

Mr. Goldberg has left Paris, where he has been staying the last few 
months, for Rome. At Rome he will pass the winter. 





Madame Trebelli-Bettini left London, en route for St. Petersburg, on 
Saturday last, after singing at the Crystal Palace. 

Guillaume Tell has been revived at the Grand Opera; but the tenor, 
M. Delaurens{Arnold) seems to have missed his mark. 

Mrs. Weldon, who sang at the last performance of M. Gounod’s 
Gallia, at the Opéra Comique, has returned to England. 

Messrs, Robert Cocks & Co,, have forwarded to Mr. Duncan Davison, 
a donation of five pounds for the fund collecting for Mr. Henry Blagrove, 

Miss Palmer has been singing in Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, at the 
Free Trade Hall, Manchester. The local critics praise highly the way 
in which she gave ‘‘ But the Lord is mindful.” 

The ball intended to be given by the gentlemen to the lady students 
of the Royal Academy of Music on Tuesday last, was postponed on 
account of the continued illness of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 

The performance of Professor Glover’s Oratorio, St. Patrick, 
announced for the 16th inst,, in the Examination Hall of the Educa- 
tion Office, Dublin, has been postponed during the continued illness of 
H.R. H. the Prince of Wales. 

In consequence of the critical state of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, the dramatic ball, which was to have taken place at Willis’s 
Rooms on Monday, was postponed. For the same reason, the perform. 
ance announced to take place on Tuesday night, by the National Choral 
Society, under the direction of Mr. G. W. Martin, was put off till 
another time. 

Miss Rose Hersee has been engaged for six weeks for English Opera, 
at the Theatre Royal, Cork, commencing on Boxing-night. Mr. Clive 
Hersee will be the principal baritone, Mr. Parkison tenor, and Mr. G. 
Cooke the musical director. A 

The Christmas piece at the Gaiety Theatre will be written by Mr. 
W. 8S. Gilbert, with original music by Arthur Sullivan, The subject 
is the * Adventures of Thespis amongst the Olympians, ” and Mr. Tovle 
will play Thespis, 

The Gaiety Comic Opera Company, comprising Miss Julia Matthews 
Miss Emily Muir, Mr, Stoyle, Mr. Beverley, Mr. Carlton, &c., with 
chorus, ballet, band, &c., have started on a seven months’ tour tiirough 
the principal towns of England, Ireland, and Scotland, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. John Hollingshead. 

The Princess Emma Matchinsky, who once appeared at the O, éra 
Comique, made her début recently: at Pesth, in Hrnani. Her reception 
was unfavourable, and, as the director persisted in putting her forward, 
he was invited by the Minister of the Interior to send in his resignation. 
Altogether a “ pretty kettle of fish.” _ 4 

Malle, Carlotta Patti—says La Gazette Musicale—who is now in Paris, 
has announced a concert for the bencfit of the Chicago sufferers, to 
take place on Tuesday next, in the saloon of the Grand. Hotel. 
Mdlle. Sanz, Madame Accursi, MM. Jardini, Delle Sedie, Danbe, 
Accursi, &., will assist. 

The Crystal Palace directors have this year placed their Christmas 
pantomine in the hands of Mr.. John Hollingshead of the Gaiety 
‘Theatre, and it will be produced, Dec. 21st, under the direction of Mr. 
W. Ll. Payne, The subject chosen is Ali Baba ; or, The Forty Thieves. 
One of the scenic features is a gigantic tropical waterfall—the largest 
ever placed on any stage. 

The sums spent on the construction of the New Opera-house at Paris 
up to the present time, including this year’s grant, amount t 
26,000,000fr., 6,500,000fr. being still required to complete it. The 
building, commenced in 1861, was to have been inagurated in 187 |, 
but when it will be completed it is impossible to say, as it depends 
entirely on the funds allowed to the contractor. 

A performance took plice at Drury Lane Theatre on Wednesday week 
in aid of the sufferers from the Cnicago fire, Mr. Chatterton invited thu 
whole of the inmat-s of the Dramatic Coll-ge to witness Rebecca, paid 
their fare up and down, and regaled them with a substantial dinn r. 
The procce:!s of the perfurinanee (£250) were handed to the American 
minister. This was telegraphed to the Mayor of Chicago, who sent a 
reply, thanking Mr. Chatterton for his generosity, . 

The approach of winter has brought with it some novelties in the 
way of candles by the well-known firm of Messts, Field, of Lambeth. 
Candles undoultedly afford the most elegant means of illuminating « ur 
apartments, and simee the above named firm introduced paraffiue, a 
beautiful candle is now placed-within the reach of everyone ata moderate 
price. We all know Field’s self-adjusting candles by which the old 


‘trouble of paper or scraping is avoided, and now this firm introduces 
several varieties, all with a view of, if not entirely preventing, at any. 
rate greatly lessening, though placed in most unfavourable position-, 
the serious inconvenience occasioned by candles dropping and guttering. 
A list of some of the productions of this enterprising house will. be 
found-by the reader in our advertising colums, 
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The Festival of the Three Choirs of Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Hereford will be held next year at Worcester. The Dean and Chapter 
of Worcester, on the application of the stewards, have granted the use 
of the nave of the Cathedral for the oratorios as usual. The choir is at 
present closed, and is in course of restoration. It was hoped that 
the restoration, which will be complete and costly, would be finished 
by the next Festival; but this at present seems doubtful 


His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, has accepted the dedication 
of Mackeson’s Guide to the Churches of London and its Suburbs, and the 
seventh annual edition (for 1872) will thus appear, with the sanction 
of the Primate and of the Bishops of London, Winchester, and 
Rochester. Among other features introduced in the new edition wi!1 
be an alphabetical index to the organists and choirmasters, similar to 
that already given of the clergy. 


The Baltimore Evening Journal of November 9th, writes about our 
young country-woman, Mdlle. Clara Doria, as below :— 

“The Marriage of Figaro last night: gave us a new and unusually 
gratifying treat in the début of Clara Doria as the “ Countess.” This young 
lady displayed a thorough conception of both her role and the master, whose 
immortal music she was executing. We predict a brilliant career for this 
talented young débucante, and look with pleasure to her appearance on Saturday 
night in Don Giovanni. ” 

The American and Commercial Advertiser of the same date has the 
following :— 

“ Miss Clara Doria won the hearts of all in the first act. Her beauty, 
grace, and highly cultivated voice took them by storm, and she was encored in 
every aria she sung.” 

The Christmas novelty at the Royal Gallery of Illustration, is by 
J. R. Planché, and will be entitled, King Christmas, a Fancy-Full 
Morality. Mr. Planche’s reputation for refined wit has, we hear, been 
well preserved, for the humour of the novelty is as genial as the season 
it extols ; and the dialogue sparkles with jeuzd’esprit. No better author 
could have been selected for a place which is patronized chiefly by the 
educated classes, Mr, Corney Grain will bring out a New Musical 
Sketch on Boxing-day, and the Entertainment will conclude with 
A Peculiar Family, in a compressed form, 


There will be a neck-and-neck race between Old Drury and Covent 
Garden for the premiership of metropolitan pantomime. Mr. Chat- 
terton promises wonders, but Mr. A, Harris is not to be outdone. Of 
course, the public will be the gainers by the competition. But both 
pantomimes will be really magnificent. That at Covent Garden will 
be based on the story of “ Blue Beard” —a subject which admits of no 
end of scenic splendour. ‘There will be processions, dances, and I know 
not what beside, in which a host of some really pretty faces will appear. 
The costumes are very tasteful, and render the wearers so charming, 
that I suspect Messrs, Elliott and Fry, and the London Stereoscopic 
Company, will have to open branch establishments at the theatre for 
= ave of supplying the demand for cartes of the principal 

allerines, 


The New York Herald, of November 23, speaks thus ot an old and 
agreeably remembered artistic friend of the English public—the Prince 
George Galitzin :— 

“This distinguished representative of Russian music, repeated his very 
interesting concert at Steinway Hall, on Tuesday evening. The excitement 
consequent upon the arrival of the Grand Duke exercised a depressing effect 
upon the attendance, but the very interesting character of the music, and the 
skill of the princely conductor in leading .chorus and orchestra safely through 
the mazes of his own music and that of Glinka and other Muscovite composers, 
riveted the attention of those who were present. The compositions of 
Prince Galitzin that were performed on, this occasion bear the impress of a 
highly cultivated musician, and a rare skill in adapting the wild melodies of 
his native land to orchestral and choral purposes. We trust that the Prince 
will repeat his concert on an occasion when it shall be honoured with the 
presence of the Grand Duke Alexis.” 


* Who ever thinks, even now, without shuddering, of the late 
fearful conflagration at Chicago! But no one here had any presentiment, 
that our amiable and highly-respected country-woman, Marie Krebs 
had had a narrow escape, and, in consequence of the fire, suffered a 
heavy lose. Mdlle. Krebs, who intended giving a series of concerts 
in Chicago, had already sent on her two valuable Steinways, and was in 
“the train, which was obliged to stop at a considerable distance from its 
destination, because the station was enveloped in flames. ‘The reader 
may imagine the fearf@l spectacle—that of a burning town—and the 
shock it must have inflicted on the young artist’s feelings. Mdlle. 
Krebs, with the concert impresario, Herr Theodor Thomas, was more- 
over compelled to. wander about the neighbourhood, which was 
completely unknown to her, and at length to pass the night ina country- 
man’s cottage.”’"— Dresden Paper. 





The Gazette Musicale says :— 

“Le journal le Graphic, de Londres, annones une nouvelle édition mo- 
dernisée des sonates de Beethoven, c’est-3-dire dans la forme que lecompositeur 
aurait probablement donnée & ses couvres, s'il efit eu 4 sa disposition un piano 
moderne. Le gentleman qui a eu cette lumineuse idée est peut-étre le méme 
qui proposa icnmeuk 6 Berlioz, il y a quelques années, de réorchestrer la 
symphonie en u¢ minuer. I] tombait bien! ” 


Narionat Epucation.—At the recent annual examination of the 
pupils of the Lurgan Model School, when Lord Lurgan was concluding his 
speech, his lordship said :—* It gave him much pleasure to inform the 
laties and gentlemen present that Mr. Macoun, the eminent manu- 
facturer of Lurgan, had signified his intention of giving two large 
silver medals annually to the boys and girls of Professor Gaskin’s 
Choral Singing Classes, to testify his appreciation of their superior 
singing at the last concert.” 


The following letter has been addressed to the editor of the Musical 
Standard :— 


“Sir, —Under the influence of a specious prospectus I became the pro- 
prietor of a seat in the Royal Albert Hall, and for all the benefit I have 
derived from my outlay I might almost as well have hired a twopenny chair in 
the park, for, with the exception of the programmes issued by my old and 
tried acquaintances, the Sacred Harmonic Society, and the London Glee an2 
Madrigal Union, there has been but little heard within the walls of this royal 
erection, in any way equal to the expectations raised by its projectors, or com- 
mensurate to the extravagent prices charged for a seat and “nothing more.” 
Oh! that I been content with the music heard at Exeter and St. James’s 
Halls, I had then saved the sam now sunk in a seat, and on the interest 
thereof have doubled all my other subscriptions to musical societies, &c., and 
been farther spared the mortification of being one of those taken in by the 
“ ridiculous mus” of a prospectus. Can you inform me whether the same 
state of things is likely to continue? Because if it is, I shall certainly hasten 
to relieve myself of my burthen, and try to get rid of this very good thing. 
—INDIGNANS. 

Our usully sensible contemporary, The Graphic, admitted the 
following absurd nonsense into its columns of Saturday last :— 


‘* As the concert season is now setting in with its usual severity of noise, 
we cannot help asking whether it is wholly impossible that chamber music of 
the highest class should ever be performed in London in the chambers for 
which it is designed, and not in the monstrous halls which rob it of nearly all 
its charm. Why is it that there is no chance of hearing the great violinists 
and pianoforte players, except in company with some two thousand listeners ; 
while the purity, the resource, and the expressiveness of their playing is lost 
in the vast space around them? The laws of sound are as despotic as any 
other natural laws, and unless the reflecting surfaces of the walls in any build- 
ing are sufficiently near a solo performer to return the sounds he creates, 
while the atmospheric vibrations are still strong, the result is a flatness, 
woodiness, and general deadness, which to those who know what violin playing 
and pianoforte playing really are is simply melancholy. Probably the em- 
ployment of these huge halls, which are adapted only for orchestral and choral 
performances, is a consequence of the enormous sums paid in England to 
vocal and instrumental “stars,” and the large amount spent in advertising. 
Unless the persons who get up the performances can reimburse themselves by 
selling tickets in large quantities they will half ruin themselves. But, in the 
meantime, chamber music itself is made ridiculous, and the intentions of its 
composers defeated. Is it, however, really out of the question that people with 
small means should ever be able to hear the best players play the best music 
in their best style in a room holding, say, not more than a couple of hundred 
listeners ? ” 





Darusrapt.—According to the opinion ot competent judges, or of 
persons who are supposed by others to be competent judges, or who 
themselves say they are competent judges—and thus assume a dignity 
to which they are as much entitled as many a high personage is to his, 
—according, we repeat, to the opinion of the individuals above defined 
the temporary theatre, got ready to supply the place of the theatre 
that was burnt down, may possibly be fit to receive the public on the 
16th January, 1872. About 19,000 florins, including the sums voted by 
the Gemeinderath, or Common Council, have been received towards the 
expenses of erecting the architectural stop-gap—The principal 
features in the programme of the second concert given by the Grand- 
Ducal Chapel, was Dr, Ferdinand Hiller’s Symphony, entitled «‘ Es muss 
doch Frihling werden,” and never previously heard here. It 
produced a most favourable impression, and was admirably executed 
by the band. Professor Gernsheim, of Cologne, played several 
pianoforte pieces, and had no reason to be dissatisfied with his recep- 
tion, : 

Pesta.—Herr von Flotow’s latest opera, L’ Ombre, has been success- 
fully produced at the Hungarian Theatre, and promises to become a 
stock piece, ~ 
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Enrurt.—The Stadttheater has been transformed into a music- 
hall. It was inaugurated by a concert given by Soller’s Musical Asso- 
ciation. Among the artists were Mad. Peschka-Leutner, from Leipsic, 
and Herr Kémpel, from Weimar. The chief orchestral compositions 
were Beethoven’s Weihe des Hauses, and C minor symphony, and Herr 
R. Wagner's ‘‘ Kaisermarsch.” ‘The two former were rapturously ap- 
plauded ; the last proved one of two things: either that the Erfurters 
do not know good music when they hear it—a fact, we think, dis- 
proved by the way in which the audience received Beethoven’s two 
pieces, as just described—or that the ‘‘Kaisermarsch” is not 
good music, for it did not go for much. Madame. Peschka-Leutner 
sang an air from Faust (Spohr’s, not Gounod’s), Variations by Proch, 
and Songs by A. Horn and Schumann, Herr Kémpel played Spohr’s 
** Gesangtcena ” and a Chaconne, by Bach. 





Words for Music. 


ZL 
Messire Jean Guillott, 
Curé de Saint-Denis, 
Apporta plein un pot 
Du vin de son logis. 
Prétres et écoliers, 
Toute cette nuité, 
Se sont mis & chanter: 
Ut, ré, mi, fa, sol, 
La gorge déployée. 


Il. 


Chantons Noél, Jeanneton, 
Chantons, je te prie; 
Entonnons une chanson 
Au doux fruit de vie. 
Chantons Nod! autant de fois 
Quiil y a de femilles au bois 
Et d’herbes fleuries 
Dedans les prairies. 


To John Francis Barnett, Esq. 











MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Wavp & Co.—t The Orphan's Lament,” ballad. Words by C. B. Jackson. Music by 
Albert Hessier. 

Merzier & Co.—Hemy's Royal Modern Vocal School. Book 1. 

Cramer, Woop, & Co.—‘ Cramer's Christmas Carols, ancient and mederr." 

Rosgert Cocks & Co.—“ The Wide Awake,” and “The Wonderfal,” Quadrilles, 
by C. R, Marriott. ‘‘ Bells," “ The Face at the Window,” songs, by Henry 
Smart. “The Mill Lad’s love,” by Alfred Scott Gatty. “Fleur del’ame,” 
romance, by Maurice Lee. 


—Adbertisements. 
THE VOICH & SINGING 


BY 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 


Price 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Recnyr Steerer, W. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE,” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 

Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 

By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 

London: Lampory Cock & Co,, 63, New Bond Street, W. 

















FAVOURITE SONGS, DUETS, TRIOS, 
&e., 


COMPOSED BY 


HENRY SMART. 





THE PORTRY BY 


-- J.P. Douglas 
W. H. Bellamy ... 
W. H. Bellamy ... 
John Brougham... 
F, Enoch... —... 
¥, Enoch... 
Flower of my garden «. F, Enoch... 
The fairy cricket. Song ...  ... F. Enogeh... 
Fly like a bird. Song (in E aad F). F. Enoch... 
The roses I thought were mine. Song 
(in B flat and D flat) 
Go, whispering breeze oe see 
Wake, Mary, wake (Sung by Mr. 
Santley) inet hea 
The echo of the lake. Song (in A and F) 
Stay, swallow, here. Ballad cee 
The Abbess. Song .. .. 9 « 
O tell me not of sorrow ww 
Sir Roland... ase 
The Bird’s Love Song 
Star of the Valley 


The fairy’s whisper... 
The lady of the Lea ... 
Hark! the bells are ringing... 
The angel of home... si 
Blue eyes ae one 
Bird of my dwelling ... 


W. Guernsey 


J. Latey ... 

F. Enoch... re 
F. Enoch... ar 
W. H. Bellamy ... 


Jessica Rankin ... 
F. Enoch... 
F. Enoch... 


ewe coco comm Ge GO CO COCO CO CO CO GOL, 
oooocococoo coe ooooocoocoocy 


DUETS, 


May. Duettino for equal voices 
I wait to see the swallows come. 
Duettino for soprano and mezzo. F, Enoch... 
The melting of the snow. Duettino 
(Soprano and mezzo) eee 
The Land of Dreams. Duettino for 
soprano and mezzo-soprano 
On Como’s Lake. Duettino for 
soprano and mezzo, or contralto. F. Enoch... 
Farewell. Duet for soprano and con- 
tralto + ave eee eee Bighop Heber 
When the wind blowsin from the sea. 
Duet for soprano and barytone... 
The wind blows fresh from the land. 
Duet for mezzo-soprano and 
barytone ... ooo oe 
O breathe ye, sweet roses. Duet (con- 
tralto and barytone) 


F. Enoch... 
F. Enoch... 


F. Enoch 


F. Enoch... 


oe vee) WW. Guernsey 


TRIOS. 

The Spirit of the Lake. ‘Terzetto (for 
soprano, mezzo, and contralto)... 
Princely autumn. (For two sopranos 
and mezzo-soprano) ove 
The sunbeam. ‘Trio (for soprano, 
mezzo, and contralto) ... ... Jessica Rankin .., 


QUARTETT. 


The lady of the Lea. (For sopsano, 
alto, tenor, and bass) o. W.H. Bellamy .., 


F, Enoch... 


W. S. Passmore... 


eee 





LONDON: 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO, 
244, REGENT STREET, W. 
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NEW BARITONE 


Singing Wethod. 


Edited by SANTLEY. 








Published this Day, 


METHOD OF INSTRUCTION 


FOR A 


BARITONE VOICE, 


CONTAINING 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF SOLFEGGI, 


VOCALISES, AND EXERCISES, 


GENERAL RULES ON THE ART OF SINGING. 


BY 


GAETANO NAVA, 


Upwards of forty years Professor at the Conservatoire in Milan. 


(200 PAGES). 


EDITED AND TRANSLATED BY HIS PUPIL, 


CHARLES SANTLEY. 





PRICE 10s. 6d. 





LONDON: 


BOOSEY & CO, 
HOLLES STREET. 





Just Published, 


LHETTY 
THE BASKET MAKER. 


COMIC OPERA IN THREE ACTS. 


MUSIC BY 


M. W. BALFE. 


ee Solo and Duet - - - 
PROLOGUE - - 

’ INTRODUCTION AND CHORUS - 
RECIT. AND CAVATINA (Count), “Ah! 
search the world from end to end” - 
QUARTET AND CHORUS, “Is it 

thus, sir? 5 
CAVATINA. (Letty), “ ‘With dance and 
son 
. THE-+same, one note lower (in B flat) - 3 
. POLKA DUET (Letty and semen) “Oak, 
to work, for ’tis your duty ” - + 
. DANCE AND CHORUS, “ How the heart 
with pleasure bounding” 3 
. SESTET AND CHORUS, w Tis surely 
an illusion ” 
FINALE to Act 1, * By the lines that 
here I trace” - 6 
YAWNING SONG (Hermann), “Yow— aw” 3 
104. THE DREAM SONG neta, “We 
walked by the sea” = - 
11, ARTA (Countess), “With amexement ; gane I 
round me” 
12. DUET. (Countess. and Hermann), # Now 
that little matter’s o’er” = - 
. RECIT AND SONG (Lanastro), “What 
sorrow dark and danger wait’ 
. The same in treble clef (in F)- —- 
. SONG, “Nothing but a dream” (Letty), 
“ Ne’er was mortal eye delighted”- — - 
. DUETTINO (Letty and Bridget), “ Bes 
here decked the toilet table”- - | 
. Also one note lower (in E flat) 
. BONG, “Two gifts” (Count) “ Two gifts 
there are that fate bestows” - = 
. Also two notes lower (in B flat) - - 
. THE SINGING LESSON (Letty), “ Oh, 
good gracious, what a hearin machine 
is that” - 
. PART SONG “ Hark, now “the music 
swelling” - 
. GRAND BALLET — «: £)-.% 
. THE MAGYAR DANCE - - 
. FINALE, “ Amidst the eee “ this 
festive scene” = - 


THE COMPLETE. OPERA, 2s. 
LONDON : 





© © f& oe eCoco eo Se © eof @ @2@ ooo? 





HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


Ag gna SPs 


Ea Eb, See ia ene aks eT . 
ae ht erg ae Sari semen no ree ~ ae 
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ASHDOWN & PARKY'S 


LIST OF 


NEW AND POPULAR 


DANCE MUSIC. 


ALL SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 








QUADRILLES. 


Chilpéric (on Hervé’s Opera) C. H. R. Manniorr 
Dolly Varden (on old English 
tunes) ~ a 


England and Wales (English 
and Welsh melodies) 


Treland (on Irish melodies) ... 
The Lady of Lorne. Scottish 
quadrille 
Princess Louise 
Scottish airs) 
The Princess Louise Lancers 
(on Scottish airs) ... oe 
Orphée (on Offenbach’s opera) 


WALTZES. 

CuaRLEs GopFREY 
CuArLEs GopFREY 
CHARLES GODFREY 
G. RicHarpson 

G. RicHarpson 

E. M. Lortr 


&C. 

C. H.R. Marriorr 
Cares GopFrey 
E. M. Lorr 

E. M. Lorr 
CHARLES GODFREY 
OC. H. R. Marriorr 


C. H. R. Marriotr 


OC. H. R. Marriorr 
C. H.R. Marriorr 


Autster M’AnisTEer 


eee eee eee 


(on 


The 
Seis ws. CHARLES GODFREY 
CuarLes GopFREY 
CHARLES GODFREY 


Love Dreams... 
The Princess Louise 
The Blush Rose 
The Damask Rose ... 
The Primrose 
Patchwork 


GALOPS, 


The Pekin Galop 
The Princess Louise Galop 
The Wildfire Galop e 
The Hue and Cry Galop ... 
The Kettledrum Schottische 
The Blue Bell. Polka Mazurka 
A Book of Old English 

Country Dances 





LONDON: 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 


And to be had of all Musicsellers in the United 
Kingdom, the Colonies and India, 





An Entirely New Work for Musical Education 
MAYNARD’S 


MUSIC COPY BOOKS 


CONTAIN 


A Progressive Course of Instruction in Hlusic, 


UPON A SYSTEM DESIGNED BY 


WALTER MAYNARD, 


The exercises are one at t the top of each page, and blank staves are 
left for the pupil to copy the examples given. The Rudiments of Music 
are explained as simply as possible. Diagrams of the Pianofurte Key- 
board are provided, by means of which the notes can be more easily 
learnt than by any other method, The fundamental rules of Harmony 
and Thorough Bass are practically illustrated, and a plan laid down by 
which Singing at Sight can be learnt without assistance. The Music 
Copy Books will, it is believed, be equally useful to master and pupil, 
by relieving the former from the necessity of constantly repeating the 
same rules, and ensuring the gradual progress of the latter. 


THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


“ Intelligence, or, as it has been called, intellectuality, is an essential ele- 
ment of all Art, practical as well as creative, and of none more so than of 
Music. Its development should be zealously encouraged in this branch of 
education, which, however, can be, and often is, conducted without calling into 
action any of the higher attributes of the mind. The Rudim-nts of Music are 
generally learnt by rote; proficiency in singing or playing acquired by that 
which is equivalent to automatic action of the voice or fingers, This should 
not be. Students should be taught that all musical sound, whether vocal or 
instrumental, is intended to convey some definite meaning; they should be 
made to reflect upon every phrase they have to sing or play, and thoroughly 
to understand that intelligence i is the very essence of our Art. Music can thus 
become an important means of mental teaining. It is in this respect that the 
system of instruction now published for the first time in a complete form will, 
I hope, be useful, ‘The plan I have set forth seems to necessitate concentra- 
tion of thought upon the subject of study; it affords assistance to the memory, 
and tends to cultivate habits of precision, observation, and compari-on. These 
are advantages which speak for themselves. Experience has proved that by 
writing exercises, pupils make steadier and more rapid progress than by the 
most frequent oral repetition of rules or notes, The hand and pen assist the 
eye and ear, and the result is more satisfactory than when the voice or fingers 
are guided by the eye or ear alone. I do not, for a moment, assume that this 
method will dispense with the necessity of vocal or instrumental practice ; but 
as such practice becomes less troublesome and laborious if pursued with in- 
telligence, it is evidently desirable, in teaching Music, to stimulate the faculty 
of thought. And that is the object I have had in view while writing the pre- 
sent elementary work.—WALTER MAYNARD,” 





Parts I. and II. contain Rudiments of Music. 

Part III. contains Instructions for the Pianoforte. 

Parts IV. and V. contain The Rudiments of Harmony: 

Part VI. contains Instructions in Vocalization, Part- 
Singing, and Singing at Sight. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 


" MAY BE HAD OF 


CHAPPELL & CO. 50, New Bond St. 
LONDON, 
Or of any Music-seller in Town or Country. 


ESMERALDA. 
By SIGNOR CAMPANA. 


Performed recently at Hombourg by Madame Patti and Madame T ’ 
received with the Greatest pee fe hy rebelli, do,, and 


Cuarpett & Co., 60, New Bond Street. 
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